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| A Few Reasons Why the STAMFORD 
| is the IDEAL Clock Sytem for Schools 





It is a simple, well designed system in which the Master and Sec- 
ondary Clocks, Program Transmitter and Signals are ALL electri- 
cally operated. 


The Master Clock movement is of strong and rugged construction, 
designed to carry a self-cleaning circuit closer of liberal propor- 
tions. There is nothing flimsy or delicate in its construction — at 
the same time we guarantee its accuracy. 


There are no springs in our Secondary Clocks, and age will not 
affect their accuracy. They depend solely on the Master Clock for 
their time-keeping qualities. 








_ Our special charging set, in connection with a storage battery, in- 
| sures a PERMANENT and UNFAILING source of power for 
|| operating the system. 


| There are other reasons-—let us tell you about them. 


Engineering Electric Mfg. Co. 


STAMFORD, CONN. 





HAHL PNEUMATIC CLOCK 
PROGRAM SYSTEM 


Ee ae Srl The one that gives 
perfect service without 
| tinkering or coaxing. 


The Air and Gravity 
clock. Operation costs nothing, maintenance 
next to nothing. 

Although higher in price, it was adopted 

over all others by 
DeKalb, I1l., State Normal. 
Elgin, [11., High School. 
Green Bay, Wis., High School. 
Madison, Wis., High School. 
Waukegan, Ill, High School. 
Cleveland City Normal. 
Anderson, Ind., High School. 
Peru, Ind., High School. 
Lebanon, Ind., High School. 
Hutchinson, Kas., High School. 
Two Wisconsin Normal Schools, etc. 


There is a Reason for it. 


We can install systems in old 
school buildings without disfigure- 
ment. Can operate with ease and 
certainty any desired program. 






A Secondary Clock 


Master Clock 


Send for Illustrated Booklet just out 


Hahi Automatic Clock Co. 


1328 First National Bank Building, Chicago. 


Pacific Coast: Factory: 
111 New eer St., 2644-48 N. Maplewood Av., 
San Francisco, Cal. Chicago. 


Eastern Office: 
103 Park Ave. 
New York. 
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This is the Way We Pull Out 
Foul Air 


T the Everett, Mass., High School Building a “ Vacuum" e 
Ventilator is changing the air in a toilet room every 
124 minutes, and is preventing the down draughts which 
used to blow foul air back into the class rooms and at times Pe 
used to force the dismissal of the scholars to prevent sick- 
ness from the noxious gases. 


This was a hard proposition, but the “Vacuum” took 
right hold and pulled out that foul air, and the result is that ae 
even in the toilet room there is plenty of fresh air at all 


vee GENUINE 


We are doing this kind of work all the time. Isn't there 
something of the sort needed in your school houses ? 






Our booklet describes the “ Vacuum” and its operation. 
Send for it. 


The Vacuum Ventilator Co. 


421 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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NEW HIGH SCHOOL, BATTLE CREEK, MICH 
Wilbur T. Mills, Archt., Columbus, O. SLA 
The above building is equipped with our complete sys- 
tem of master, program and secondary clocks. 


The entire system, consisting of master clock, program 
machine, secondary clocks, forty-odd room bells, outside 
gongs and central emergency telephone system in all rooms, 
are operated from one large battery, charged from the 
lighting circuit. 


It is as easy to charge the batteries and maintain the 


system as it is to turn on a light with a snap switch. 


FRED FRICK CLOCK CO., Waynesboro, Pa. 
RA. W. PALTRIDGE & CO. P. J. HERTZ 
88 La Salle Street 775 Broadway 
Chicago New York, N.Y. 


C. E. COOK ELEC. CO. 
298 North Avenue 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


A. E. DAUGHERTY 
708 Penn. Avenue 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
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fur Natural Slate Blackboards 
are germ-proof 


Evenif they were not the most 
economical boards in the long 
run (which they are), they still com- 
mend themselves from a sanitary point 
of view. They are made from non-por- 
ous slate rock, hence are absolutely non- 
absorbent, and, unlike composition boards, 
offer no lodging place for germs. 






—_—_ 


Write for our free booklet * 


install and specify blackboards.”’ 


How to judge, 


Penn’a Structural Slate Co. 
Worth Blidg., Easton, Pa. 
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If interested in BLACK BOARDS send for our booklet. 


'NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


Why you need them. How to install them in your schoo) rooms. 


For anything in slate—ask us—we want to show you 


KEENAN STRUCTURAL SLATE CO., Inc. 


First National Bank Bidg. Rooms 6, 7 and 8 BANGOR, PENNA. 


Established 1884 


E. J. JOHNSON 


38 PARK ROW NEW YORK 
QUARRIER OF 


SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


WE ARE FIRST HANDS 


THE STRONGEST SLATE, PERFECT FINISH 
PROMPT SHIPMENT 
PRICES QUOTED INCLUDING FREIGHT. 
PAMPHLET WITH SETTING INSTRUCTIONS FREE. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


ROOFING SLATE — Black-Green-Purple-Red 


SLATE URINALS § best 
BLACKBOARDS 


THE MAIN BANGOR SLATE CO. 
SELLERS BLDG. BANGOR, PA. 


ACTIVE AGENTS *°"\" 


in all 
parts of the country for a high- 
grade line of School Desks and 
Opera Chairs. 


W. A. GHOATE SEATING CO. 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


In writing to advertisers please 
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HAVE YOU— 


GARBONALL Blackboard 
in your schools? 

It is the best. 

It is an absorbant and 
not a reflector of light— 
it is impervious to bac- 
teria—its abrasiveness is 
‘just right,” permitting 
the use of hard or soft 
oe bce) te 

Our guarantee protects 
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ASK YOUR DEALER 


OR WRITE 


THE GOOD PAINT COMPANY 


1710 Austin Ave., CHICAGO 


[LESS COST 
NO DUST 


IN THE AIR 


NO DUST 


LEFT ON THE FLOOR 


6,500 SCHOOLS 
ih USE NOTHING ELSE 
CLEANING A GO-DESK ROOM IN EIGHT MINUTES 


The reservoir is filled with our cleaning fluid or with plain kerosene. 


The light row of center tufts is kept just moist enough with our 
cleaning fluid or with plain Kerosene to wipe your floor clean and leave 
it dry with no wet spots on the floor. 


Kerosene makes the best cleaning fluid on earth. It is a power- 


ful disinfectant, even exterminating moths. This method will not 
oil nor darken the floor. It leaves the floor brighter, cleaner, 
firm and smooth. 


COST OWE DOLLAR PER_YEAR 
PER 1,000 SQUARE FEET 


'T.: 
30 Days Trial Free SOMETHING MORE THAN A BRUSH 
SENT ON APPROVAL, Express Prepaid 


MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS BRUSH CO. 
131 Sycamore Street MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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HAMRICK-TOBEY 


SANITARY PATENT DRINKING FOUNTAIN 


Sanitary, Economical, Cheap, Easily Attached, Durable. 
Can be used by any child. 


No. 2 for Recessed Wall Basin 


No. 2 for Common Sink 


They regulate the flow 
under varying pressure. 
Flow can be shut off by 
swinging to wall. 

They fit all old or new 
plumbing. 


Thirty days’ trial, free. 


No. 3. Closes automatically 


S. B. TOBEY, Wausau, Wis. 





Large orders our specialty. 
You will find it ECONOMY 
to use our tables. School 
and College equipment — 
see those we have fur- 
nished. 


Estimates on special de- 
signs. Standard goods car- 
ried in stock. All styles 
and sizes. 


ECONOMY DRAWING TABLE CO. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


RESOLUTIONS ENGROSSED | LATHE 
DIPLOMAS Made and Filled 


WALTER E. DUNN, The Diploma Man 
203 BROADWAY NEW YORK, N. Y. 





FOOT OR POWER OR 
MOTOR DRIVEN 


CHUCKS, TOOLS AND DOGS 


SHEPARD LATHE CoO. 
131 W. 2nd St. CINCINNATI, O. 


THE 


PARKER 


Branch Office: Colfax, Washington 


Conducted by Willard N. Parker, 
formerly Assistant State Super- 
intendent of Wisconsin. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


MADISON WISCONSIN 


Midland Specialists’ Agency - Warrensburg, Missouri 


If your record will stand the closest investigation it will pay you to write us. 
Fees charged for enrollment, no cost until we find a place you will acéept. 
ask for a fairer proposition ° 


No 
Can you 


Investigate our record for the past ten years. 





UP-TO-DATE WE HAVE WHAT YOU WANT WHEN YOU WANT IT EFFICIENT 


IN THE INSTRUCTOR’S AGENCY = ano 


METHODS MARION, INDIANA RELIABLE 


An Agency That Gets the Results 
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Teachers Qgencies 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agenc: 


NO. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


RECEIVES calls at all seasons for college and normal graduates, specialists, ang 
other teachers in colleges, public and private schools, in all parts of the country 


WM. O. PRATT, Manage; 


Advises parents about schools. 


ee 
TEACHERS WANTED FOR SEPTEMBER 


BY 


ec 
THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCy 


378 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. We are now in the midst of things, daily filling B008 
positions in Colleges, State Normal Schools, Public Schools and Private Schools, [f you 
want personal service, write us. 8,000 positions filled through this one office. 


Address ©. J. ALBERT, Manager 


= TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE ?20'525:°..3 50% 


120 Boylston Stree, 
Recommends Teachers of all grades; Conducted primarily in the interest of Schoo) 
Employers. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agency 
203 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
27TH YEAR OVER 29,000 POSITIONS FILLE 


Our business this year surpasses that of. last year by more tha 

50%. We are seeking teachers for next year as well as for emergeng 

vacancies. Write us if available now or in the fall of 1910. ; 

Other Offices; Boston, New York, Washington, Denver, Berkeley, Los Angela 
Circular and Membership Form Sent on Application 


James F. McCullough Ceachers’ Agency 


A Suocessful School and College Bureau 














All calls for teachers direct from school authorities. 
Competent teachers in demand, 


9 JACKSON BOULEVARD 


Positive personal recommendation 
Registration fee $1.00. WRITE US. 


CHICAGO 


B. F.CLARK CHICAGO, STEINWAY HALL 


THE GLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NORTHWESTERN OFFICE SPOKANE, WASH. PEYTON B 
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FRED DICK, ex-State Supt., Mgr, 
Rooms 236-237 Empire Bidg., Denver, Cob 


Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


Boston New York Chicago Des Moines Denver 
Salt Lake City Los Angeles Harrisburg Atlanta 
TEACHERS wanting positions in the West should register with us, 
TEACHERS wanting more desirable positions than those they now have should keep their names on our lit 
SCHOOL BOARDS are invited to send to us for teachers at any time, We endeavor to serve the ba 


interests of the schools, 








is valuable in proportion to 
influence. If it merely hea 


AN AGEN CW 
you sbout them “Mr MM AMT cixedtorecormend cess 
RECOMMENDS 


and recommends you 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N,!. 
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COLLEGE AND NORMAL GRADUATES A SPECIALTY 


Ra Oe i he ee 
only the number of candidates requested. 


HOMER L. COOK, Mer., 616 State Life Building, Indianapolis, | 





SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 233 Fifth Ave.. NEW You! 


Oldest and best known in U, 8. Est. 1855. CHAS. W. MULFORD, Proprietor. 


DO YoU BNOoOw 


That the best way to secure a thoroughly competent super- 
intendent, principal or teacher is to apply to the 


Albany Teachers’ Agency 


If you do not know this send for Bulletin No. 20 
and learn what we can do for you. 


We are prepared to make prompt nominations for all kinds of 


school and college work. We can increase your range of choice and 
also save you time and trouble. Our services cost you nothing, and 
we shall be glad to hear from you when you have vacancies to fill 


HARLAN PP. FRENCH 
81 Chapel Street ALBANY, N. Y: 


In writing to advertisers please mention “ScHooL BoarD JOURNAL.” 
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DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Your cabinets and tables should be as well built as your 


Sy furniture, with added sanitary precautions taken in construc- 

tion. 

SPECIAL S 

LED SPECIAL TOP 
than Don’t be misled by compositions, moisture and odor-ab- 
yency . ‘ . * 

sorbing tops. Vastly cleaner is the GRAND RAPIDS patented 
ele, non-warping Nickeloid top, and at a lower price too. 
— Slate, tile, white glass coverings for working surfaces fur- 
. nished if you like. 

Catalog No. 16 and blue prints on request. 

ations 
>AGO 


Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 


} 628 No. Front St. Grand Rapids, Mich. 










for Manual Training Schools 





Steel Screw Vise 


MANUFACTURED BY 


C. Christiansen 
2219 Grand Ave. 
Get our Catalog 





Benches and Vises 


Chicago, Ill. 


School Board dournal 


EVERYTHING YOU NEED 
AROUND YOUR 
SCHOOL BUILDING 


EITHER FOR ITS GENERAL 


SUPPLIES, OR 
MANUAL TRAINING 
EQUIPMENTS 


Orr & Lockett Hardware Co. 


Established 1872 
71-73 Randolph St., Chicago 



















FIRST 
HEALTH AND SAFETY 


THEN COMES 
Beauty in design — durability — efficiency — perfect construction and 
ease of operation. “OLIVER” tools incorporate these features. 











The “OLIVER” No. 53 Motor Head Speed Lathe as illustrated below 
was designed especially for Manual Training Schools. Educators will 
find the Lathe meets their demands in every feature. 
HEALTH 


Light in room not obscured. 
No accumulation of dust. 
Easy to operate. 

Machine is self-contained. 





SAFETY 
No accident from tangled belting. 
Motor entirely enclosed. 

No overhead countershaft. 

Only two bearings to oil. 
















INVESTIGATE --GET CATALOG “M”’ 


OLIVER MACHINERY CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Branch Offices: 
NEW YORK 
50 Church St. 


CHICAGO 
First Nat'l Bank Bidg. 


SEATTLE 
424 Pacific Bidg. 


LOS ANGELES 
1125 W. Temple St. 














Address our nearest 






Office 
“ OLIVER” No. 53 Motor Head Speed Lathe 


In writing to advertisers please mention “ScHoot BoarD JOURNAL.” 
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The McIntosh OPAQUE PROJECTOR 
which has received such a universal com- 
mendation. 


Complete with Rheostat for $60.00. 
it is right in every way ! 
For $40.50 our ‘‘Portable’’ is without a peer. 


Write for Circular No. 3, of the Opaque Projector. 


MCINTOSH company —— 


35 RANDOLPH CHICAGO 


THE RAPID BLACKBOARD LINER 


Easy to Handle. 
For Music and Penmanship. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of 25 cents. 
College and School Supplies. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 
57-59 E. 11th St. NEW YORK 





‘Program SGSlocks’”’ 


Complete apparatus for all purposes, with Secondary 
Clocks, Fire Alarms, Electric Time Stamps and Self- 
) fae aw Master Clocks. Nothing too large for us. 
Send for specification blanks, and information. 


Fully Guaranteed and protected. 


| H. M. ELDRED, Maker, 819 Pabst Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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isconsin, Michigan, Kansas, California, Massachusetts, Mississippi and Oklahoma have abolished 

the public drinking cup. Practically every board of education throughout the country jg 

now installing or contemplating Sanitary Drinking Fountains. The best Sanitary Drinking 
Fountain is the Bubbling Cup. 





Our Bubbling Cup supplies the pupil with a constant stream 
of water so that only the lips need be applied to the water. 
Where the cup is accidentally touched the constant flow of water 
quickly flushes the part. The Bubbling Cup is the only Sanitary 
Drinking Fountain and cannot be too highly recommended as 
eliminating the spread of disease. 


ESTABLISHED 1855 


L. Wolff Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Plumbing Goods Exclusively 
The Only Complete Line Made By Any One Firm 


General Offices: 601 to 627 West Lake Street, Chicago 


DENVER Showrooms: 91 Dearborn Street, Chicago TRENTON 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


ST. LOUIS, MO., 2210-2212 Pine Street 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 615 Northwestern Bidg. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, Builders’ Exchange 
KANSAS CITY, MO., 1204 Scarrett Bidg. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Monadnock Bidg. 
OMANA, NEB., 1116-1118 Douglas Street 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 327 Bond Bldg. 

THE PROPER WAY TO DRINK FROM A BUFFALO, N. Y., 61 Manchester Place 

SANITARY BUBBLING CUP 






attached _ 
over any sink 
or basin 


















We are receiving letters from hundreds of 
school superintendents where Springfield Sani- 
tary Fountains have been installed. Here is 
one of the letters. 





POSTVILLE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
F. M. PuHILtips, Supt. 





MR. JOHN HALL, Jr., 


Cuicorgs, Mass. PosTVILLE, lowa, September 20th, 1910. 


DearR Mr. Hatt:—In answer to your inquiry of the 17th. We have lately installed Sanitary Drinking Fountains in all 
rooms of both our buildings, and we selected the “SPRINGFIELD SANITARY DRINKING FOUNTAIN.” We are glad to 
announce, therefore, that we have discarded the old drinking cup, and we think your invention is one of the greatest im- 
provements for schools in the market today. When writing to western schools, refer them to Postville. 


Respectfully, [Stcnep] F. M. PHILLIPS, SuperinTENDENT. 





If you are thinking of installing Fountains, write to the 


SPRINGFIELD SANITARY DRINKING FOUNTAIN CO., Chicopee, Mass. 


for a catalog and full particulars 





In writing to advertisers please mention “ScHooL Boarp JOURNAL.” 
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Such disease spreaders as pictured above are 
a menace to public health. 


BUBBLING HEADS AND BRACKETS You shudder at the thought of drinking from 


such a cup. 


for transforming old style fountains or sinks into 
Sanitary Drinking Fountains 


You know there may lurk the germs of tuber- 
culosis, diphtheria, tonsilitis, and perhaps some- 


a, 7 ; thing worse. 
MADE IN FORM TO SUIT ANY CONDITION 


Write for Catalogue, Free Prevent Contagion 


Rundle - Spence Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. With the Clow “Hygiene” Adamantose 


Ware Drinking Fountain, every swallow of 
~—<- | : water is clean, cool and refreshing. 


When you drink from its bubbling cup, you 


The Kelly Octopus pony eee if it is clean — you 


Water Closet Combination 


Specify Clow Bubbling Fountains 
and see that all your other plumbing 
bears this mark of superiority. 


Full descriptions and illustrations upon ap- 
plication to us. 


JAMES B. CLOW & SONS 


CHICAGO 


Patented Oct. 20,1908. Dec. 1, 1908. Sept. 7, 1909. aa 
Eight Water Closets in the smallest possible space, affording the 
best of ventilation. 


"neem 


, 


The fitting below the floor not shown in cut is part of the combi- 


By sy - 
J 


nation. It is cast in one piece, dispensing with joints. Can be set in 
place in a few minutes, dispensing with about two weeks labor for a 
plumber. It cannot be put up wrong. We can furnish school house 
reference. 


Thos. Kelly & Bros. 


Congress St. and 46th Ave., Chicago 





In writing to advertisers please mention “ScHoot BoarpD JOURNAL.” 











Adjustable Desks 


the modern Sanitary 















‘NOT IN idea in School Seating 
eednen Our Adjustable Desks make it possible to 


fit the desk to the pupil 


They solve the vital problem of com- 
fortable hygienic seating for the 
growing youth. Every class is composed of 
pupils of varying size, owing to differences 
in age and physical development. With the 
use of stationary desks, the physically ad- 
vanced pupils must spend one-third of their 
waking hours in seats far too small for 
them, while with the little fellow the reverse 
is true. It is a scientific fact that serious phy- Gpanaier Adjustable Desk 
sical defects are directly traceable in many and Chair. ' 


5 : * sal Made in sev 1 siz 
cases to improper seating in the schoolroom. Geen Box and Lifting Ten 


Adjustable Desks 


insure healthful, erect sitting. They place 
the work at the proper distance from the 
pupil. They afford comfort, which reduces 
restlessness, and aids concentration. 











Insured for 20 Years 
against all 


Defects and Breakages 
















































Get the Desk that will give you 


STRENGTH, SERVICE and SANITATION 






NOTE: Some (so-called) adjustable desks have 
only | inch range, or same as our stationary desks, 
Ours adjust to the fraction of an inch. 












Royal Adjustable. (= Be informed—write for Catalog A6, 
ALL ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY a o> — Everything for the Schoolroom. Ask for our 
CATALOGUE SENT ON REQUEST tionary Desk Blackboard and School Supply Catalog A10. 








Agents Wanted 


PETER & VOLZ. 


Office and Factory: ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILL. 


American Seating 


215 Wabash Ave., 


New York Boston 






Chicago 


Philadelphia Pittsburgh 








The Greatest Advance of the Century 


School EB" wr rmiture SANITARY STEEL SCHOOL FURNITURE 


E are very pleased to inform all of our old 

customers and everyone who is in want of 
school furniture that we have a very large stock of 
both Standard and Faultless school desks, recitation 
seats, tablet arms, teacher's desks and teacher's chairs 
at the present time, and can make very prompt ship- 
ments of any of these goods. It has been the habit of 
school furniture manufacturers not to carry these 
goods in stock, but to wait until after orders were re- 
ceived before they were made up, causing the purchaser 
very serious delays and vexationsa. If you will SEND 
YOUR ORDERS TO US, we will guarantee that 
goods will be shipped on the receipt of the order. If 


5 SANITARY STEEL 
necessary, we can have the order followed by wire TEACHER'S DESK, 
tracer, insuring very prompt and early delivery. We much better but at less 
will also meet any prices that our competitors may 


cost than all wooed. 
give you, quality of goods considered. 
Thanking you for the long and continued business 
that you have given us, we hope to receive your orders 
early, Yours truly, 


HANEY SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








The Peabody School Furniture Co., 


NORTH MANCHESTER, IND. 





SANITARY STEEL 
ADJUSTABLE 
RECITATION BENCHES 
for less than the old style 





For prompt service INDIVIDUAL, ADJUSTABLE, COMFORTABLE AND 
and satisfaction, we so- LESS EXPENSIVE THAN THE OLD STYLE 
licit your inquiries on . . 
After thoroughly testing out 500 of 
School Desks, these desks in different buildings, In- 


Opera and dianapolis has just placed an order for 
Folding Chairs 


700 more. Thirty cities have reordered 
this fall. No one would reorder goods 





that were not satisfactory. Let us tell 


you more about these desks. SANITARY STEEL FRAME AD- 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER JUSTABLE IN HEIGHT 


Sh Both Lead d Slate P il ® 
ms bbe oar cates o cane pier ahs sah ie teatte when Columbia School Supply Company 
s sharp. 


When it is not — and lead dulls it very quickly — it will INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
break the lead. 

Any machine with steel cutting edges or knives will act 
just the same. 


That is one reason for the failure of many machines. 
They are not practical. 


We claim that ours is practical and would like to have 
you try them. 


Price $3.50. Send for descriptive circular. 


Manufactured, by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 





In writing to advertisers please mention “Scnoon Boarp JOURNAL.” 
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en 
Large Educational List. 


Latest New Set-_Pitman’s Lecture on Shorthand, 60 Slides 
with reading $15.00. 
IN PREPARATION —Commercial History. 


Sets on Astronomy, Geology, Physiology, Physiography, Mi- 
croscopic Gems, Botany, etc., etc., all at 25 cents per slide. 


A fine Lantern sold for $25.00. Send for catalogue and lists. 


RILEY OPTICAL INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


No. 3 East 14th Street, New York, N. Y. 
























THE 


PROJECTOSCOPE 
$37.50 


The cost of an outfit 
with electric radiant 
for lantern slide pro- 
jection; including 
rheostat. 








Write for particulars. 


12-22 South Green St., CHICAGO 


WE MEET ALL REQUIREMENTS FOR 


CRAYONS 


This applies to Quality, Quantity and Variety. 
Antiseptic, Hygienic and Economic. 


THE STANDARD CRAYON MFG. CO. 


DANVERS, MASS. 





Mr. School Official avail your- 
self of the opportunity of settling 
that troublesome inkwell problem 
now and forever, by installing the 
‘“Boy-proof’’ U. S. INKWELL. 
Say the word and we will forward 
prices and testimonials. 





Pat. Dec. 12-05 
Pat. Jan, 19-06 


U. Ss. INKWELL CoO., Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS 
Des Moines, la. 





Evansville, Ind. 


INKWELL COMPANY 


SQUIRES 


wif 





Squires No. 8 Inkwell 


Squires No. 1 Inkwell 


Undoubtedly our flush Inkwells are the best on the market and more extensively used 
than any others. Our No. 8 fits the same size hole as does our No. 3, but holds about 50% 
more ink and is generally preferred on that account, is finished in bronze but will nickle 
when so ordered. 

r No. 1 or ‘Fit any hole Inkwell,’’ will fit perfectly any hole from 1% inches to 
inches in diameter. It is made of Opal Glass, has an ornamental cap and cork stopper, 

alr tight and very neat. 

ey are easily put on the desk and by using the templet which we furnish free of 

charge, you will always have a perfect fit. 


¢ last month's journal for other styles. Write for illustrated circular and prices. 


SQUIRES INKWELL CoO., - Pittsburg, Pa. 


In writing to advertisers please 
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POLITICAL, 
PHYSICAL, 
CLASSICAL, 





NSION'S 
GIOBES 
My 


WIN 
Bt 


SCRIPTURAL, 
HISTORICAL, 
BLACKBOARD, 
4 iM AND ALL OTHER SCHOOL 
Ree 
‘ a 


OGRAPHI CAL” 


Sn an 
Nag Maps 
a GEOGRAPHICAL, 
ae CELESTIAL, 


and SLATED 


Globes 


IN ALL SIZES AND MOUNTINGS 


) KUHNERT 
WALL MAPS 


GLOBES, 
RELIEFS. 


BIOLOGICAL 
SUPPLIES. 


GODER-HEIMANN 
COMPANY 


87 E. Lake Street 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


General Representative for 
A. MUELLER -FROEBELHAUS 


CHARTS 











McConnell’s A. B. C. Primary Reading Chart $4.50 
McConnell’s Primary Reading Chart 6.00 
McConnell’s Primary Arithmetic Chart 6.00 
McConnell’s Language Chart 6.00 
McConnell’s Complete Chart 7.50 
Jameson’s Anatomical Plates ; 10.00 
Evans’ Arithmetical Series : Siete * 


McConnell School Supply Co. 


4430 MARKET STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Pe) Pe a Pa) Beal) ] Bea) bob bei) Deb) Pei) Ben. Pea Peay. bean Pa 
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FOR EIGHTEEN YEARS we have been making and 
selling School Furniture, School Supplies, Opera 
Chairs and other seatings; during this time we have 
not changed an official. 


WITH ONE MANAGEMENT our ONE AIM and ONE 
PURPOSE is to make the most suitable, comfortable 
and durable furniture for the use intended. We make 
the best goods at the most reasonable prices. 


A LIFE EXPERIENCE has taught us that OAK is 


the best material for Furniture. We prefer it, but 


will make seating of any of the other woods for you, 
if you prefer it. 


It costs but a stamp to write us. 


MOORE MANUFACTURING CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MO., U. S. A. 
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Not Freakish --- Not Faddish 
BUT 
Well Balanced -- Thorough -- Strong -- Practical 


The Conn Physiologies 


By H. W. Conn, Ph. D., Professor of Biology, Wesleyan University, and 
ROBERT A. BUDINGTON, A. M., Associate Professor of Zoology, Oberlin College 






The Good Health of 
School Children 


is the main thought throughout the Gulick Hygiene Series, 
which is enthusiastically endorsed by teachers, physicians, 
city officials and civic societies everywhere. A _ recent 
important adoption took place last month when the books you. XLI, 
were adopted for exclusive use in the elementary schools of 

Chicago, after being endorsed by the Superintendent of 

Schools, Mrs. Ella Flagg Young. 









These are basal texts which teach pupils how to care for 
and how to perfect their own health, and how to do their part 
towards improving public hygiene. These texts do not over- 
emphasize the ‘‘scare’”’ features of hygiene, but treat the whole 


Arranged for use in a Five-Book and a Two-Book 
subject of good health in relation to normal conditions. 


Series. 


Y, 


They are absolutely up-to-date in their discussion of bacteria, 
infection, food values, the war against tuberculosis, and the 
prevention of the contagious diseases. Scientific accuracy united 
with a clear and interesting style make these books absolutely 
unique. 





17 


Allen: Civics and Health . Price, $1.25 


Adopted in the Teachers’ Reading Circles of 
twenty-three states, and recognized by high 


Sf, 


Uy 












E iti 1S as » . > str Ss | TS > 
Introductory Physiology and Hygiene - - - - 36¢. a” 7 a ae : = ae “ a se the 
Bletentary Physiology and. Hygiene - - - + 600. problem of public health published in America. NS 
Advanced Physiology and Hygiene (For High WS 
Schools), 432 pages - - - - - - - - - $1.10 Hough and Sedgwick: The Human Mechanism : 
Price, $2.00 
- « Illus. $1.00 eer , 
The Hygiene of the Schoolroom =z" A clear and scientific text for secondary 
By Wiitau FY. Samer. M. D. schools. Issued also in two volumes: 
The presentation of the best thought of today on school ee gE ee ee 
sanitation; interesting and practical. A book for every teacher. Volume II. Hygiene and Sanitation . . $1.25 





SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Bes aie ween i 
RMes| GINN AND COMPANY PR 


a 
2301-2311 Prairie Avenue Chicago iS res 
via 






BOSTON CHICAGO 








ELEMENTS OF HYGIENE FOR SCHOOLS gjemmmem 









- that is HEALTHFUL as 
well as EFFICIENT, 
ISABEL McIS AAC you will find it in the 
ZANER METHOD Of 
Arm Movement Writing 
some oo ocment officials | 
or the asking } 
TABLE OF CONTENTS ZANER & BLOSER CO. | | 
Columbus, Ohio 
Chapter |, Bacteria; Chapter II, Food; Chapter III, Air; Chapter ] 
. SCHOOL BOARDS Hi 
IV, Soil, Water; Chapter V, Sewage, Garbage; Chapter VI, ee eee | | 
Causes and Dissemination of Disease; Chapter VII, Personal SUPERINTENDENTS OF SCHOOL 
Hygiene; Chapter VIII, Household Hygiene; Chapter |X, School ‘ounediate deamon 
Hygiene; Chapter X, Hygiene of Occupation; Chapter XI, Disin- socoud-heSdiah pecan | 
. . lan ub is ers. en ur 
fection, Quarantine. ee es Seautel pa ore | 
As will be seen from the above Table of Contents. here is a book which can be KEYSTONE BOOK COMPAKY 
used to great advantage as a text and supplementary reading book in all schools which 10-80 6. ee 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


desire to give to their students a general discussion of those points which directly 
‘atfect their own health and the health of others about them. wm oor 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS CO. 


661-663 SIXTH AVE., NEW YORK 














: FRENCH | we pubtish the sawveur, 
Cloth— 172 pages — list $0.60 anoornen | Bercy, DuCroquet sal Oe 
FOREIGN er well known methods for 





teaching Modern Lat 
guages. 





The Macmillan Company BRUCE'S 


378 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


In writing to advertisers please mention “ScHoot Boarp JouRNAL.” 


School Architecture 
Fourth Edition—Get a Copy 
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IN THE HEALTH BATTLE— 


The most striking fight of the health movement is that waged against tuberculosis. 
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The Examination of Children’s Eyes, Ears and 
Throats. 


The systematic physical examination of pu- 
pils by medical school inspectors and the effi- 
cient co-operation of school nurses, is one of the 
greatest advancements that has ever been made 
in the direction of improving the physical con- 
dition of school children; enormous 
has resulted therefrom. Their labors, 
can be greatly heightened by delegating to 
the school teachers themselves, the practical 
examination of the eyes, ears, noses and throats 
of the children. Fortunately, this is a field 
that can be efficiently covered by the teacher, 
for, while after the examination the teacher 
will not, and should not even try to make a 
diagnosis, sufficient data will have been obtained 
to enable her or him to know that the child 
has passed either a satisfactory examination, 
or has some defect which shall be diagnosed and 
treated by the physician to whom the case be- 
comes ultimately referred. This examination 
consists in the ascertaining of a few simple 
facts as follows: 


1. Does the pupil habitually suffer from in- 
flamed lids or eyes? 

2. Does the pupil fail to read a majority of 
the letters in the number XX line of the Snel- 
len’s test types with either eye? 

3. Do the eyes and head habitually grow 
heavy and painful after study? 

4. Does the pupil appear to be “ 


benefit 
however, 


cross-eyed ¢” 


5. Does the pupil complain of ear-ache 
either ear? 
6. Does pus or a foul odor proceed from 


either ear? 
7. Does the pupil fail to hear an ordinary 
voice at 20 feet, in a quiet room, with either 
ear? 
8. Is the pupil frequently subject to 
in the head” 


“colds 
and discharges from the nose and 


throat ? 
9. Is the pupil an habitual “mouth-breath- 
er?” 


If an affirmative answer is found to any of 
these questions, the pupil should be given a 
printed card of warning to be handed to the 
parent, which should read as follows: 


Card of Warning to Parents. 

After due consideration, it is believed that 
your child has some eye, ear, nose or throat 
disease for which your family physician or 
some specialist should be at once consulted. 
It is earnestly requested that this matter be not 
neglected. 

Respectfully. 


It will be observed that these cards are not 
obligatory in their character, and that they 
leave the choice of a physician with the parent. 
If the matter is not attended to, the teacher 
or the school nurse should take the matter per- 
sistently in hand and endeavor to persuade com- 
pliance with the plan. The examinations should 
be made early in-the school year, say, in Sep- 
tember, in order to bring the idea to completion 
and watch the results before the end of the 
school year. To this end it is urged that a 
certain date be set aside each year for these 
examinations, and that nothing shall be al 
lowed to interfere with their performance. It 
is recommended that each teacher examine the 
pupils in her own room, not only because she 
is familiar with the children and their com- 
plaints, but because it subdivides the work, so 
that it does not become a strain upon any one 
person; the result can be handed to the princi- 












pal, who should retain them for future refer- 
ences. I advise that a certain early date in 
the fall be set aside for these examinations, and 
inasmuch as a school room rarely contains more 
than forty pupils, 
can be easily 


and that each examination 
made in five minutes, an entire 
examined in a few 
this way an entire city, no matter how large, 
can be easily finished in less than a day’s time, 
and the benefits which must follow are bound 
to be enormous. The expense is slight, as 
all that is necessary is the Snellen’s test-types 
with teachers’ instructions attached, together 
with the warning cards to parents and very 
simple record blanks. <A city like Chicago, for 
instance, can be annually tested at an expense 
which should not exceed $500.00 per annum, 
a truly insignificant amount, when one con- 
siders the great benefit which must inevitably 
follow. Teachers do not need to feel their in- 
capacity to make these tests, for the questions 
are of the simplest character, and yet when 
analyzed will be found to be so comprehensive 
in character as to detect at least 90 per cent 
of serious eye, ear, and throat 

Neither is it a tax on a teacher’s time 
tience, for the tests are perfectly 
can be 


room can be 


hours. In 


nose defects. 
or pa- 
easy to make, 
and the great 
in transforming ap- 


done in a few hours 
benefit which will follow, 
parently children who cannot see or 
hear well, into ordinarily bright children, will 
amply repay the teacher for what little work 
she has done and by such transformations, will 
inevitably and greatly lighten her future labors. 
This plan, which I proposed years ago, is now 
in quite general use throughout the United 
States, and has been endorsed by the American 
Medical Association, by most of the State Med- 
ical Societies, board of health and education, 
and is a law in Vermont, Connecticut and Mas- 
sachusetts.—Dr. Frank Allport, Chicago, II. 


The Physical in Education. 


stupid 


Probably no period since the days of Grecian 
supremacy, when the idea of education was 
physical perfection and manly beauty, has given 
so much attention to the training of the phys- 
ical natures of our youth as the present time is 
giving. The twentieth century is realizing more 
fully than ever before the truth of Lock’s epi- 
gram, “A sound mind in a sound body as es- 
sential to progress in education.” 

The new philosophy 
fundamentals of a 


which recognizes the 
rational evolution is also 
responsible for some of the attention put upon 
the physical in education. A scientific study 
of the child is now going on, resulting in a 


new theory of physiological psychology which 
necessitates 


careful observation, accurate ex- 


CAUTION 

DANGEROUS and loathsome diseases such as 

eee TUBERCULOSIS and SYPHILIS are 
communicated by the use of 
PUBLIC DRINKING CUPS. 

PROTECT yourself and those et ad bes toe upon you. 

PROVIDE yourself with an individual cup and thus 

avoid the possibilities of contamination. 


2 het ey |! Pe 


Placard warning against Common Drinking Cups sent to 
Schools by the Minnesota State Board of Health. 





perimentation, definite deductions from chil. 
dren’s activities and wise application of ma- 
terial for educational purposes, all dependent 
upon the physical needs of the child. In 
word, physical development is paramount in 
education today, for without it all else is in 
vain, 

This general principle has become 
differentiated in its application. 
manifold special problems have 
necessary to 


Widely 
As a result, 
arisen, Jt is 

to see how 
Studies have 
already been made along certain lines to prove 
the demands that are being made. 


mention but a few 


fundamental they are at present. 


Experts haye 
determined by actual observation and examina. 
tion that backward pupils are thus because of 
some abnormal physical condition; that about 
33 1/3 per cent of children are defective jy 
some way; that throat and 
teeth are all proper subjects of consideration 
by board of education; that the assembling of 
pupils in dry, hot rooms where humidity ig low 
is next to criminal; 
dusters, 


eyes, ears, nose, 


that drinking cups, towels, 
sweeping, etc., should be prohibited; 
that a school nurse to visit the homes and at- 
tend to needy children is a necessity; that play 
grounds should be provided and _ supervised: 
that diseased pupils should be segregated; that 
strict quarantine and careful supervision of 
contagious diseases should be observed by the 
health officers; that backward pupils should 
be especially instructed and that every pupil 
should be inspected by competent physicians 
once or twice a year with recommendations to 
parents for a correction of their troubles and 
even a fund provided for repairing the teeth, 
for purchasing 
ance. 


glasses and for medical asgsist- 
The above are a few of the many things 
that the school must attend to sooner or later— 
Supt. Chas. W. Mickens, Adrian, Mich. 


SCHOOL HYGIENE. 
classes in gymnastics 
Milwaukee by Mr. George 
director of physical instruction. 
meet once a week for 
tion 


Special 
formed in 


have been 
Wittick, 
The teachers 
an hour’s drill. Atten- 
incidentally, to correct methods 
of conducting gymnasium classes so that teach- 
ers learn while 

Toronto, Ont. A system of medical inspec: 
tion has been introduced in the schools. The 
staff includes a a female inspector 
and nurses. 

Indianapolis, Ind. To improve the sanitary 
condition of all old public school buildings, 
Supt. Calvin N. Kendall has proposed that 
the board undertake a systematic scheme of 
modernization. Several of the old buildings 
are poorly lighted and have inadequate venti- 
lation. Mr. Kendall suggests that at least one 
such building be thoroughly overhauled each 
year until all are up to the present-day stand- 
ards. 

October 14th was observed in the state of 
West Virginia as a “health and public welfare 
day.” The idea is an expansion of the “clean 
up day” instituted about five years ago in the 
public schools. 

Boston observed its second annual “Health 
Day” on October 7. Attention was called in all 
classes of the elementary schools to the rules of 
the schools health and to recent 
necessary to obtain 4 
health certificate before procuring a work per 
mit. In the high schools lectures were deliv: 
ered on the health movement. The teachers 
Tremont Temple to witness an ex 
hibition of dances and games suitable for school 
use and to hear an address of Mr. Joseph lee 
on medical inspection and school hygiene. 

Meriden, Conn. A system of medical 
spection has been adopted by the school com 
mittee and will shortly be in the 
schools. 
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Illiteracy was almost universal in Wales at 
the close of the eighteenth century. The peo 
ple were sadly lacking in spirit and enterprise 
and their homes and farms showed the effect 
of bad management and wasteful methods. The 
great national festivals in which musie, litera- 
ture and athletic contests conserved the heroic 
traditions, folk stories and songs of the race, 
had altogether lost their appeal. A small group 
of men scattered throughout the principality 
felt that the remedy for all this was education, 
and as the people were deeply religious they 
determined to carry on their work through the 
medium of the church. They opened Sunday 
The pupils were first 
qught the alphabet and then taken through 
progressively difficult lessons with the Bible as 
a text book until they could both read and write. 
These schools spread rapidly, the great festivals 
soon revived, and within a generation illiteracy 
largely disappeared. Today a population of 
1,700,000 supports thirty newspapers and forty 
magazines printed in the language of the people. 

We are living in a new world—new foods, 
new kinds of cooking, new habits of work, new 
kinds of work, new and more nervous 
strains. Thinking people see that to work ef- 
fectively, to live happily, needs health 
habits and Life is being lengthened, 
disease avoided and vitality increased by those 
who know how. 


schools in the churches. 


severe 


new 
ideals. 


This knowledge and these new 
health customs can become common knowledge 
and general habit in one generation through 
the schools. 

A sentiment is gaining ground throughout 
the world that the fundamental condition of 
successful human life, namely health, must be 
conserved. The question in the United States 
is how to transmute this sentiment into action 
# as to reach the greatest number most ef- 
fectively in the shortest time. We have seen 
the result attained in Wales by a poorly equipped 
organization working about two hours one day 
in seven to eradicate illiteracy. In this country 
we have an organization of 500,000 trained men 
and women in control of 18,000,000 children for 
five hours a day, five days a week, ten months 
in twelve. Rightly directed, how long should 
it take this agency to settle the whole question 
of preventable 
health ? 

In planning for the effective use of the schools 
in this direction, we should bear in mind that 
children, like adults, are influenced not so much 
by dogmatic assertion as by acquaintance with 
facts. The ability to profit by generalized state- 
ments comes only with age. Assure children 
that unwashed crowded into unclean 
rooms, breathing impure air and drinking im- 
pure water are more likely to be ill than clean 
people in clean rooms, breathing pure air, and 
drinking pure water, and they may or may not 
believe you; but explain to them the nature of 
those microbes which endanger life through 


disease and conservation of 


people, 
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water, air and food; show by actual facts how 
the death rate has been raised and lowered; 
demonstrate by individual example the laws of 
contagion, and we shall convince the children by 
the same facts that have convinced their elders. 

Not only should theory and dogmatic asser 
tion give place to a direct appeal to the reason- 
ing power of children, which we believe to be 
strong enough to recognize the value of scien- 
tifie discoveries, keen enough to see the foree of 
their application, and so logical as to make their 
application closely personal; but the whole move- 
ment should be directed to the establishment of 
good hygienic habits. It is not enough to show 
the advantages of clean teeth, frequer+ wash- 
ing, pure air and water, or to demonstrate the 
evils of foul teeth, unclean bodies, breathing 
impure air and drinking impure water. 

I once visited a class of forty boys averaging 
ten years of age which was having a recitation 
ou the physiology of digestion. ‘The use of the 
teeth, mouth, saliva and gastric juice were con- 
sidered and the answers given showed the re- 
sults of good teaching; but when the lesson 
was over there remained a sense of incomplete 
ness. The boys had gained some knowledge of 
the process of digestion, but it was a general 
knowledge only. Could any part of it be made 
personal? Why, yes, the part the teeth play in 
the process of digestion might be made per- 
sonal. Questions were then asked concerning 
the value of the teeth. What would happen if 
there were too few teeth or none at all? What 
caused a loss of teeth? What were the evil 
results of rotten teeth? Immediately the boys 
became fairly frantic to answer these questions. 
When called upon they stood erect and proudly 
gave their answers. To the final question, “How 
many of you boys have cleaned your teeth this 
morning?” there was but one response. One 
boy in a class of forty had cleaned his teeth 
that morning. Further questioning showed that 
one-half of these boys made no use of the tooth 
brush at all, the others only occasionally. “The 
tooth brush drill is just as important to the 
health of the child as the prescribed physical ex- 
ercises,” declares ex-President Elliot. The great 
thing, then, for us to remember in this fight for 
the conservation of vitality through the schools 
is this: We must spread among the pupils a 
realization of the fact that a knowledge about 
such matters as personal cleanliness, correct 
carriage of the body, sleep and exercise is a 
knowledge of doing. 
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While the laws of personal hygiene are recog- 
nized on every side and even to some extent 
taught to children, the wider laws of community 
hygiene have not, in the past, had any place in 
the curriculum of our publie schools. And yet, 
nowhere in the field of hygiene are the bene- 
ficial results of constantly doing the right thing 
so dramatically illustrated. With the power ot 
the microbe unsuspected until 1865, with tu- 
berele bacilli and the laws which control them 
undiscovered until 1892, and of malaria and 
yellow fever until 1901, it is not surprising that 
scientific facts about these preventable diseases 
have not, to any appreciable degree, been adapt- 
ed to the understanding of children. Modern 
methods of research, however, are of profound 
interest. ‘Take for instance the tests to deter- 
mine the relation <f mosquitoes to malaria and 
yellow fever. There is no reason why they 
should not, along with others, be presented to 
children with the sure expectation of enlisting 
their enthusiastic co-operation in raising the 
standards of community life. 

To reform mankind we have been advised to 
begin not with adults, but with children; we 
must begin in the schools. To raise the vitality 
ot our people, to imbue them with personal 
leyalty to the laws of health, to give them the 
power not only to exclude disease, but to build 
up the strength to live fully, efficiently and hap- 
pily, is the opportunity of the schools within 
the next generation. If during the present 
great wave of interest in good health, they will 
set about to fasten upon the children good habits 
of personal and community hygiene, they can 
add in a short time another accomplishment to 
their long list of splendid achievements. 

Through the schools, then, we can become a 
people of splendid vitality and few diseases. 
There is nothing the schools can do which is of 
greater importance than this. To achieve more 
vitality is of greater importance than is any 
intellectual achievement. Never before have we 
known the basic facts about health and the 
avoidance of diseases. Thus the school is of- 
fered for the first time the opportunity to affect 
the very basis of life itself, to increase the fit- 
ness to live, the ability to work and the foun- 
dation of happiness of an entire people. This 
can be done in one generation. 


Saginaw, Mich. The school board has em- 
ployed four physicians as medical inspectors. 
Each inspector will have three schools in his 
charge which he will visit once a week. ‘Teach- 
ers will send all cases which they believe re- 
quire attention to their respective principals. 
These in turn will notify the medical inspec- 
tors, who must be prepared for calls at any 
time. 


Fitchburg, Mass. The school committee has 
increased the salary of the superintendent to 
$2,850 per year. 
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The Value of the Nurse in the Public School 


By THOMAS A. WOODRUFF, M. D., Chicago 


The importance of the work of the school 
nurse in the public schools in a number of the 
larger cities in this country cannot be as fully 
appreciated at the present time as it will be in 
the near future, when the medical profession and 
the general public begin to see the improvements 
that have taken place in the physical condition 
of the pupils. 

Although prin arily the work of the school 
nurse is for the purpose of promoting cleanli- 
ness and the prevention of disease, her services 
are valuable in more ways than can be con- 
tained in rules and regulations printed for her 
guidance. It is a matter of experience in those 
cities where the schools have had systematic 
medical inspection for any length of time that 
the employment of competent nurses has so 
greatly augmented the work of the medical in- 
spector that they have become almost a neces- 
sity. She makes daily visits to the schools and 
is a necessary adjunct to the truant, as well as 
to the medical officer, as their work only pro- 
tects the child at school. The number of chil- 
dren afflicted with various forms of contagious 
diseases who are excluded from attendance at 
school by the medical inspector is considerable. 
The nurse increases the value of the work of 
the medical] inspector as she is able to visit these 
children in their homes, report reasons for ab 
sence from school, and direct the treatment or- 
dered by the physician, and when a cure is 
effected, see that they are returned to school 
well and happy, after a short absence from their 
studies. It is probable that without the schoo! 
nurse the children would have remained away 
indefinitely and the medical inspeetor’s work 
would have gone for nought. 

Cases of contagion of minor significance, such 
as scabies, pediculosis, ete., are not uncommon. 
The child receives very little attention from the 
parents. He is excluded from school on ac- 
count of these minor ailments but returns after 
a few days’ absence in the same condition in 
which he left. This goes on almost indefinitely 
in many before the child 
necessary attention that will permit his return 
to school. In the meantime he has been losing 
time from his studies and becoming deficient in 
the education that the community provides for 
him. On the other hand, there are many slight 
ailments which are brought to the attention of 
the proper authorities that can just as well be 
treated by the nurse in school without interfer- 
ing with the course of the child’s studies. 

The well children, on the other hand, show 
their appreciation of her kindly acts and the in- 
terest she displays in their welfare by their be- 


cases receives the 


ing fewer cases of truancy. They take a pride 
in their personal appearance, being neater and 
cleaner than they otherwise would, and in many 
other ways acknowledge that her efforts in their 
behalf are not without avail. Her influence im- 
plunts within them all that which goes to mak 
them grow up as better citizens. 

The aim of the school nurse is to treat every 
case, except those of minor character, from the 
home side and avoid as much as pors:ble turn- 
ing the school room into a free dispensary. Af- 
ter the character of the case has been deter 
mined by the medical inspector she is able to 
follow it up, take him to the family physician 
or, if too poor to pay, to a dispensary or hos 
pital or doctor provided at the public expenss 
and see that the treat-rent author’zed is prop 
erly carried ont. 

Unfortunately, many children are losing the 
advantages of an education by their unneces- 
sary prolonged absence from school on account 
of some physical defect which, in most instances, 
could be neglected 


easily remedied, but is 


threugh the ignorance and indifference of the 


parents. In such cases the work of the school 


nurse is most ettective. Sne is able, by Visit- 


gain the confidence of the 


and 


ing the homes, to 


parents and advise instruct them in the 


care of the children. She usually finds a solu 


tion of the ditticulties atte nding each case and 
by coming in such close contact with the home 
conditions is able to make the work of the medi- 
cal inspector much more effeetive in proving 
the health of the school children. 

The medical inspector diagtioses such defects 
and minor ailments that would, under ordinary 
circumstances, exclude the child from attend 
ing school and probably receive very little care 
or attention, but with the nurse in attendance 
all uncertainty of the proper care is at an end, 
as under her direction the treatment recom 
mended by the physician for the relief of the 
defects will be properly carried out. This is 
one of the most important features for the suc- 
cess of the school inspection system, and with 
out the follow-up plan, the sapervision of the 
care of the case in the home, much of the work 
of the medical inspector would be of little bene 
fit. Through her efforts many of the causes t 
which the defects in the child are 
are to be found in the home. 


attributable 
She makes it pos 
sible for the detection of these evils and paves 
the way for their correction by improving the 
home conditions and eradicating the causes that 
are responsible for the malady for which the ex 


clusion of the children from school Was found 
necessary. Not infrequently the disease from 
which the child is suffering has its origin in the 


that several members 


of the family are aficted in the same manner, 


home, where it is found 


cure the disease in thi 
to “attack the root of 


making it impossible to 
child 


the evil in the home.” 


without the nurse 


Bad housing conditions are responsible for a 
large percentage of the ills from which pupils 
attending the Many of 
the delinquent and mentally deficient children 
ill ventilated 


publie schools suffer. 
come from houses where dirt and 
Bad 
largely responsible for many of the evils that 


the school 


rooms predominate. living quarters are 


are found existing among ehildren 


ot the poorer classes and very little can be done 





School Nurse Weighing Child in Montclair Open-Air 
School. 
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ress Can be made to better hie il conditioy 
. Ts 

of the mass of peopl and stamp ut the evi] 
. . . iis 

that arise tTrom their Insanitar irr undin 
P ; gs 

as long as greedy and indifferent landlords, j 
8, ig- 


rant and careless municipal authorities poli 
, l- 


ties, ete., are allowed to interf re With the 
humane work of tenement house reform, Edu. 
cating the pe opl to the necessit reforms in 
thic direction will have a most ‘ rful influ. 
euce in the elimination of many the ailments 


il Timinet; 
ot the school child. Elimination of these abi. 


eases means elimination of poverty and crime 


and direct decrease of the demands on all charit 
able work. 
The housing proble 2 is an important factor 


in dealing with the health of 
It should be the 


to Improve the building laws but 


the school child, 
duty of the state, not only 
to imsist upon 
their rigid enforcement, for withovt 


lation of this 


RO d legis- 
little Can be accom- 
plished in solving the problems under discus- 


sort, very 
sion. Although bad housing may not be wholly 
responsible for the physical condition ot the 
child, it 


the production of disease. 


largely acts as a causative factor in 
The problem of the 
housing question concerns us all, rich and poor 
alike. 

Hlow is the physical condition of the sehool 
child to be maintained as long as the insanitary 
By the eduea- 
cleanliness, 


conditions of the home exist? 


tion of the people in and the in- 


provement, as tar as possible, ot the 


sanitary 


conditions of their surroundings. It 


is useless 
to expect to eradicate disease in the child if the 
home surroundings are of sueh 


to the 


a nature as tend 
The of the 
school nurse in the detection and Luprovement 


breedine of disease. work 
ot such conditions is of the utmost importanee, 
She is able to become acquainted with the peo- 
ple, who soon grow to regard her as their friend, 
She locks after health 


to be and to 


and teaches then 


lead 


conditions, 


their 


clean, to cook better lives 


She detects insanitary such as bad 


plumbing, ete., and that it is 


sees remedied, 

Her work cannot be described; it reaches out 

in all directions. She instructs them in thos 

laws of hygiene of which they are so woefully 
and pitifully ignorant. 

The history of school nursing in Chieag 

dates back some eight vears, before school nurs 


this 
At this time a small! group of workers from the 
Visiting Nurses’ 
quest of the city school, to four special schools, 
finally 


schools had become so well known that the prin- 


ing was thought of elsewhere in country. 


Assi elation, delegated by re- 


found their volunteer work in these 


cipals and teachers in the more congested dis- 


tricts were asking to have a nurse visit them. 


The work grew so rapidly that last spring (1908) 


the nurses found themselves with more than 
seventy five schools on their regular visiting 
list. This was volunteer work of the Visiting 
Nurses’ Association. 

In October, 1908, when the health department 
of Chicago decided to put on school nurses, th 


Visiting Nurses’ 


aid in the 


Association offered its serv 


ices to establishment of the work. It 


donated to the health department ten of its best 


hurses to supe rvise and direct the ten sehool 


districts into which the eijts is divided It was 


able to furnish in forty-eight hours thirty nurses 


from its accredited waiting list of applicants. 
When these forty nurses started out they found 
the way well pave for their reception 

The school nurse re under joint super 
VISI n of thr d part nent of health and the 
Visiting Nurses’ Associati Ni They are paid 
by the city of Chicago Kach nut charg 
ot a certain number of schools. Sh ts thes 
chools each day and does all she ean to relier 
the physical condition of the scholars by assist- 
ing the medical inspectors, by carrying out their 
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DUSTLESS SCHOOLS 


By THOMAS D. PERRY, Grand Rapids, 


Within recent years medical authorities have 
hen focusing their attention on the prevention 
{ disease more than on its cure. Statisties 
how that the two greatest causes of death in 
his country are tuberculosis and pneumonia. 
{hese two diseases together, are responsible for 
three-quarters of all the deaths caused by epi- 


: 

jemic diseases in the United States. It has 
jeen amply proven that the infectious germs of 
ioth are “air borne,” that is, may be transmitted 
op “eaught” by means of the infinitesimal dry 
particles of dust OF dirt that are breathed or 
otherwise brought in contact with sensitive hu- 
man tissues. Many other less important dis- 
naaes are similarly dangerous. 

“Responsibility for the elimination of these 
ciseases resis with two classes ot people the 
medical authorities, who can help to control the 
distribution of these germs from patients suf 
fering with these diseases, and the general pub 
lie, who can use all means in their power to 
remove, in a harmless way, the great quantities 


of dust and dirt that forth, 
dust and dirt that may be heavily laden with 
cuffe ring and death. 


each day brings 


There is no subject deser\ ing of more serious 
consideration today, than the safeguarding of 
the health of children during the time they are 
in school, thereby 


giving for 


sound physical development and normal growth. 


an opportunity 
For years school boards and officers have been 
endeavoring to method 


Call be 


devise SOIC whereby 
“dust 


The various steps of progress, although 


schoolhouses and rooms cleaned 


lessly.”” 
productive of some have been 
effective chiefly in keeping the dust down, rath 


er than in removing: it. 


results, 


good 


How 


The usual method of sweeping a schoolroom 


Echool Rooms are Swept. 


with the 


floor brush is 


merely a process of collecting and removing the 


customary broom or 


heavy dirt and stirring up the lighter dust to 


settle again in the same room. Following the 


sweeping, schoolrooms and school furniture are 
sually dusted with a feather duster, thereby 


stirring up the dust again, without removing 


it, and so giving it an opportunity to settle a 

As a third 
mopped, a 
the dirt 


into mud cakes that dry 


second time. step, the floors are 


occasionally that 
the 


into the cracks of the 


process removes 


seme of and solidifies remainder 


floor. This is a the 


and it is a 


of 


school, 


description common 


procedure in the average 
reflection school authorities 


has been allowed to continue so long. 


serious 


on that it 


Sweep'ng Compounds. 


Eve ry one is familiar with the housekeep 
ers winter method of sprinkling snow on the 
carpet when thi This 
was the earliest form of the so-called “sweeping 


compounds” 


weekly sweeping is done. 
msist of sawdust, sand or 
tibre saturated 
This compound is 
sprinkled on the floor, and when pushed along 
with a floor 
The use of 


which ¢ 


seme pulverized 


woody with a 


Moist or 


oily substance. 


brush, gathers and holds the dust. 


such a compound is of material 


assistance in 


preventing the raising of dust 
and is adapted to large floor spaces that are 
unobstructed by furniture. It is not wholly 


custless, however, being more of a dust holder, 


and is somewhat expensive and occasionally 


combustible. A good substitute for a sweeping 


ompound and inexpensive for schools where 


more thor ugh method 
to obtain 


cannot be installed, is 


be fore ‘| he use of 
compound, however, in schoolrooms where fur 
biture is attached to the 


dittic since 


application. any sweeping 


floor is attended with 


some particles 


ilty, 


lodge in and 


me sawdust and moisten with water 


around the legs of school desks and gradually 
accumulate piles of rubbish in inaccessible cor- 
ners. 

Floor Dressings. 

Another similar step was the application of a 
floor dressing or oil which would not dry hard 
und which would retain just enough moisture 
to hold the finer particles of dust on the floor, 
cr, as some claim, would impart enough moisture 
to the dust to permit sweeping without 
dust.” 


“raising 
This method has been adopted with some 
success in schoolhouse work but is open to two 
vbjections. In the first place, a sufficient amount 
of oil on the floor to keep down the dust will 
cradually accumulate enough dirt to make an 
untidy floor. This is particularly objectionable 
to the teachers (who threaten to render laundry 
und dry cleaning bills to the boards of educa 
tion) and the 


have to 


also to parents of children in 
lower grades, whose little 
sit on the floor, The question has been raised 
whether the manufacturers of these floor dress- 


ars. 
Mig 


ones often 


are not in league with the laundry and 


cleaning establishments. In the second place 
the harmful dust is merely retained in the 
schoolroom, and not removed from dangerous 


nearness to pupils. 
Oil Brushes. 

Still another attempt to secure dustless school- 
the so-called oil 
These differ from the ordinary Hoor 
brushes in that they contain a small pan which 


rooms was through means ot 


brushes. 


keeps the bristles moist with an inexpensive oil 


and has an effect on dust similar to that of 
sweeping compounds. Working with these oil 
brushes is somewhat more difficult than with 


the ordinary floor brush and unless carefully 


used they are likely 


to apply an unnecessary 
amount of oil to the floors. The proper use of 
an oil brush may be made to give a reasonable 
degree of success, but difficulty is often found in 
persuading janitors to use these brushes effect- 
ively. 


Their use, which is inexpensive, may be 


a long step in a hygienic direction in smaller 
chools and in towns where more expensive 


methods are impossible. 


Compressed Air. 
compressed 


The 


upholstered goods in railway cars and residences 


use of air in renovating 
suggested the application of some such method 
to the cleaning of schoolrooms. The use of com- 
pressed air in dry cleaning processes, however, 
was of comparatively short duration, as its tend- 
enecy was very similar to that of the floor brush 
in stirring up the dust. A modification of the 
compressed air system was found in a combina 
tion of compressed air and suction cleaning, 
in which the compressed air tool dislodged the 
Girt and the suction cleaning tool drew away the 
stirred This double method 
obviously cumbersome and complicated, but it 


cust so up. was 
was the original form of the so-called vacuum 


cleaning plant of today. 
Vacuum Cleaning. 

Vacuum cleaning is not a correctly descrip- 
tive title, although it has come into such common 
ust that it will probably endure; suction cleaning 
is a more exact term. A perfect, or even ap 
proximately perfect vacuum would be expensive 
to produce and could not be maintained in a sys- 
tem of cleaner piping and would require a draft 
horse to drag the cleaner tool, so great would 
be the adhesion between the tool and the floor. 
More than that a perfect vacuum would serious 
iv injure any kind of fabric material. 

Vacuum cleaning machinery has 
rapid development during the last decade and 
the next few will 


years und rubtedly see Aa 


gradual standardization and 


undergone 


elimination of 


Mich. 


many inadequately designed and impracticable 


types, 

A vacuum cleaner, reduced to first principles, 
is an air tight chamber, with various branches, 
in which a partial vacuum is maintained. The 
admission of air through any branch will induce 

rapid and powerful inflow of air at the open- 
ing. A proper arrangement of air tight chamber 
ond openings may thus be utilized to remove 
dust and dirt to an extent limited only by the 
size of the opening and the pull exerted by the 
inflow of air. 

A vacuum cleaner of appropriate design, prop- 
«rly installed, affords a practical method of dust- 
less school that 


chanical suction actually picks up the dirt from 


cleaning, a method by a me- 
Hoors, furniture, walls, ete. and deposits it in 
suitable receptacles. Where vacuum cleaners are 
in use feather dusters can be forever banished; 
the of dirt and dust frequently 
taken up; blackboards, chalk trays and erasers 
kept free from chalk dust; and the fine germ- 
laden particles harmlessly removed. 


accumulation 


Statistics 
prove that schools cleaned in this manner have 
more regular attendance and less sickness, and 
that the comfort and safety of all schoolhouse 
inmates is augmented. 

The hardest problem that the vacuum cleaner 
designer meets is the bare wood or tile floors, 
publie 


common to buildings. Carpets, rugs, 
u] holstered goods, draperies, ete., lend themselves 


readily to vacuum cleaning since the nap of 


woven goods retards the rush of air into the 
cleaner tool and thereby reduces the air dis 
placement required. The bare floor of school 


1ooms requires machinery of adequate power 
and capacity. 
Portable Machines. 

Vacuum cleaners vary in size from a small bel- 
lows type, which a child can operate, to large 
permanent installations, driven by a steam en- 
gine, which are of sufficient capacity to allow 
simultaneous use by eighteen or more janitors 
im various parts of a The 


from room to 


large building. 
portable machines can be 
floor to floor and either be 
operated by hand or driven by a small motor 
attached to an electric lamp socket. 
the dirt 


moved 


room and 


may 


In general 
laden air drawn in at the tool, passes 
back through a cloth separator, where the dirt 
is held; then the air passes on through the fan 
and is discharged again into the atmosphere 
of the room. Portable outfits, however, are 
not very durable and except on carpets, uphol- 
stery and draperies are not especially effective. 
Their chief weakness is, that the air from which 
the dust has been separated, is not exhausted 
out doors but is returned into the room. This 
air carries with it or of the finer 
dust and disease-laden particles that are not 
filtered out by the ordinary separator. Lf the 
separator is made weave that wiil 
remove the fine dust, it will reduce the suction 
to the point of uselessness. 


less 


more 


of a close 


It can be conserva- 
tively stated, from a school standpoint, that, 


except for small buildings or schools where 
the permanent stationary installations are 


impossible, these portable outfits are inadequate. 


Stationary Outfits, 

The stationary type of vacuum cleaner is too 
heavy to be moved around and is necessarily 
installed in a lower story. Its cost of installa- 
tion is greater than that of a portable, and a 
permanent system of piping is required through- 
out the building. At outlets in this pipe, hose 
is attached the connection to the outfit 
in the basement thereby obtained. The outside 
exhaust through the chimney is of decided im- 
from the 


portance hygienic standpoint because 











it removes all dust and dirt permanently from 
the building. The stationary type offers the 
most practicable and efficient way of school- 
house cleaning, and in fact is the only kind 
that should receive serious consideration on 
the part of those who have buildings of more 
than six rooms and who can possibly secure the 
funds for stationary installations. 
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A Type of Stationary Vacuum Plant. 


The above outline sketch shows the integral 
parts of a typical modern vacuum cleaner of 
the stationary type. The electric motor (or 
other driving mechanism) of sufficient capacity, 
is direct connected or belted to the vacuum pro- 
ducing pump; this pump exhausts the air in the 
piping system, discharging the exhaust air 
cutdoors, usually through a chimney; the air 
on its way from the piping to the pump passes 
through a tank containing a separator or cloth 
bag for filtering out the dirt and keeping grit 
from getting into the working parts of the 
machinery; the exhaust air on its way from 
pump to chimney is passed through a muffler to 
reduce noise; on each floor the piping has one 
or more outlets to which flexible hose can be at- 
tached, of sufficient length to reach all parts of 
rooms to be cleaned; the tool and handle vary 
according to the character of cleaning to be 
done, whether floor, wall, ceiling, furniture, ete. 


The methods of driving these various suction 
producing devices does not require discussion 
here, since the same principles that apply to 
efficiency and economy in the operation of mo- 
tors and engines attached to other machinery 
apply with equal force to vacuum cleaners. 
In general it may be said, that, where current is 
available, the electric motor is the most con- 
venient and practical way of actuating small 
units of these suction producing devices. Nor 
does the method of lubricating the motor, pump, 
and other parts demand any special attention 
here, as standards for efficiency in these lines 
have been established, independent of vacuum 
cleaning. It is unnecessary to state that all 
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parts must be substantially made and give evi- 
dence of the best grade of workmanship. 
Size. 

Vacuum cleaners of the stationary type vary 
in size from the smallest or “one-sweeper” plants 
to as large a plant as may be necessary to per- 
mit the cleaning of a large building by a force 
of a dozen or more janitors. The usual term 
describing size is “one-sweeper,” “four-sweeper,” 
or “twelve-sweeper,” according to the number of 
floor brushes that can be simultaneously operat- 
ed. 

Few school buildings, except in the largest 
cities, will require more than a one-sweeper or 
possibly a two-sweeper plant, and no attempt 
will be made in this article to consider the 
larger units, since they assume the proportions 
of engineering problems, and no school board 
should attempt their installation without the 
assistance of competent consulting engineers. 

Suction Producers and Separators. 

Turbine: This is perhaps the simplest sue- 
tion producer, and consists of one or a series of 
dise fans or propeller wheel blades mounted on 
a vertical or horizontal shaft, with battle plates 
between blades, and all contained in a closed 


cylinder. The rapid rotation of this shaft 
causes a suction which varies in degree and 
intensity with the design. Cleaning devices 


of this type are the outgrowth of blowers 
made for organ purposes and are in some 
cases manufactured by the same companies. 


At present these 


run at 


turbines are designed to 
very high speed, approximately 3,000 
R. P. M., and are usually direct connected to 
an electric low 
Turbines 


are, however, very simple in construction; in 


fact, no successful 
speed machines have yet been made. 


motor; in 


fact, the entire mechanical movement consists 
of a solid mass of metal revolving on a shaft in 
two bearings. The separation of dust in a tur- 
bine is by centrifugal force where the dust laden 
air enters the fan cylinder, and is more positive 
than bags or other devices. There are no wear 
ing surfaces to be injured by dust particles, and 
no bags nor separators to break, leak or require 
washing. 

The Rotary Pump is made in an endless va 
riety of shapes and sizes and designs, but in 
general consists of an 


easing and an 


with 


outer 
eccentrically shaft 
blades. The illustrations 
types used in vacuum cleaners. 

Rotary pumps run at lower speeds, will pro 
cuce an equivalent suction to turbines at high 
speed and are, therefore, less likely to heat 
during use. They ate subject to the objection, 
however, of having a number of bearing sur- 
faces which are liable to serious injury if dust 
or dirt leaks into the pump. It is, therefore, 
of great importance that the dust separator 
in a rotary pump outfit be as nearly perfect as 
possible. Rotary pumps usually have one or 


mounted oseillating 


two show simple 





Rotary Vacuum Pump. 





Li 


Rotary Vacuum Pump. 


more fabric bags as dust separators. Sometimes 
vugmented by a wet separator. Below these bags 
are dust cans, into which the coarser dirt falls 
by foree of gravity. These bags are efficient 
when clean, but when the weave is full of dirt 
introduce friction in the passage of air. A 
bag may be broken or torn and by leakage do 
considerable damage to the wearing surfaces 
of a pump before discovery. Some rotary pumps 
have a first separation of dirt and exhaust air 
by gravity and a final separation by water. 
This adds plumbing connections to the list of 
possible breakdowns. Since rotary pumps run 
at comparatively slow speed they may be direet 
connected, belted or geared to a water or elec- 
tric motor, or to a steam or gas engine. 

The Piston differs from the rotary 
pump in having a reciproeating rather than a 
rotating motion. 


Pump 


The piston pumps are more 
generally used in the larger units and are of a 
number of kinds, single or double acting, ver- 
tical or horizontal, with a large variety of valve 
They offer the most positive 
method of obtaining suction for cleaning pur 


mechanisms. 


poses but are in most eases larger and more 
expensive to construct than the other types men- 
tioned and require the same degree of efficiency 
or the part of the dust separators. The piston 
pumps usually have a greater number of moving 
parts, which, other things being equal, increase 
the liability to get out of order. There are, 
however, successful examples of single acting 
piston pumps with valves of simple design that 
are made in efficient one-sweeper units, and are 
proving practical. 

The Steam Injector is a fourth type of sue 
tion producer that has been used to some extent 
with a fair degree of success. It is built some- 
what similar to a steam inspirator and, where 
steam is always available at ordinary pressures 
for power purposes will produce satisfactory re- 
sults in cleaning. It is the simplest of all forms 
of suction producers, as it has absolutely no 
moving parts. If steam, however, has to be 
generated for this purpose the expense of oper- 
ating is greater than that of the other methods 
mentioned. 

Automatic Unloading Device. 

Several manufacturers have experimented 
with an automatic release or unloading device. 
The purpose of this attachment is to reduce 
the power consumed by the suction producer 
when none or only part of the sweeping capac- 
ity is in use. The economy is important in any 
event but is greater in the multiple sweeper 
plant than in the and two sized units. 
In the matter of automatic release the turbine 
type is fortunate. 


one 


It is a principle of turbine 
action that, with an increased demand for suc 
tion as different sweepers are attached, the speed 
and pressure approximately constant 
and the current increases. And reversely, as any 
or all sweepers are shut off the pressure and 
speed remain constant and the motor load is 
(Concluded on Page 22) 


remain 
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the children. 


Some SIX years ago the Medieal Society ot 
filwaukee county had a meeting which was de 
wted entirely to a symposium on tuberculosis. 
jt that meeting one physician after another 
geounted the discouragements occurring daily, 

, private practice amongst consumptives, due 
» an almost total lack of appreciation on the 
wrt of the general public of the truth concern 
ing consumption. Each speaker, viewing the 
abject from the standpoint of a medical prac- 
titioner whose efforts were being nullified by an 
ster inability to enlist the patient’s co-opera- 
jon, pessimistically declared that nothing could 
ie accomplished until such time as the public 
itself should be awakened to the fundamental 
uths. It is difficult today, in view of what has 
ganspired with the past five years, to realize 
ow utterly hopeless the situation appeared to 
kading practitioners of medicine at that time. 
Just as the meeting was about to adjourn 
githout more definite action, one of the younger 
members, who had but little personal experience 
yon which to base pessimism, arose and put 
the famous question of Boss Tweed, “What Are 
You Going To Do About It?’ He said that he 
had grown tired of the futility of confining dis 
assion upon this and similar public questions 
0 medical men who were already acquainted 
with the situation and at the same time doing 
wthing whatsoever to apply the remedy that 
ach speaker who preceded had prescribed—pop 
ar education. He urged that if this was the 
ensensus of authoritative medical opinion, it 
was time then.and there for the medical pro 
fession to initiate a movement which would give 
the people themselves the opportunity of fight 
ing for life. 

There followed a motion for the appointment 
i a tuberculosis commission to whom the solu 
tion of the problem of public education be in 
trusted. 

Seeking a Way. 

For months these earnest medical men wan 
dered about in new and unfamiliar territory, 
not knowing how to go about the strange task 
they had taken upon themselves. At this time 
there came glimmerings from the lanterns of 
ther seekers bent upon the same quest. At 
Baltimore there had been invented the tuber- 
tilosis exhibition designed by physicians and 
weiologists to bring the expression of scientific 
ttuths concerning tuberculosis to a form which 
could not alone be easily understood but prac- 
tically utilized, 

The National Association for the Study and 
Prevention of Tuberculosis, then in its infancy, 
appreciated the lead offered by the Baltimore 
experiment but without more than an inkling 
of the possibilities of this novel educational 
regime. Milwaukee, amongst others, through 
the above mentioned commission of the Medical 
Society, seized the opportunity of obtaining the 
lan of the national exhibit and prepared en- 
thusiastically for its reception. From the teach 
ings of that exhibit came the inspiration and the 
foundation of the support of the movement as 
it exists today. Wisconsin’s history is given 
as Offering a concrete and typical example of 
iwakening such as has taken place in various 
sections. and its pro- 
Msed activities represent typical stages of the 


Its accomplishments 


Movement as it has developed, is developing, and 
will develop throughout the country. 
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The School vs. The Tuberculosis Problem 


By HOYT E. DEARHOLT, Executive Secret 


EDITORIAL Notk.—It is well established that in many families social propaganda of any kind can be best made through 
s For this reason the anti-tuberculosis campaign has been carried into the schools with splendid results. The Wis- 
consin Anti-Tuberculosis Association has been a leader in this and may well be taken as a model for state effort in this direction. 


Last year’s Christmas stamp sale was proportionately the largest of all the states in the Union, and the public schools furnished 
the great majority of workers 


An Educational Problem. 


To physicians tuberculosis has long been 


known to be: 

Communicable (contagious, infectious, catch 
ing). 

Curable. 

Preventable. 

This 


upon 


triumvirate 
which the movement 
The reception and complete assimilation 
ot these fundamental facts by every man, woman 
and child in a community will enable that com- 
munity to rear an impregnable barrier to fur- 
ther invasion by the disease which is today de- 
stroying more lives in the period of greatest 
promise than fires, floods, railroad wrecks, 


the framework 


anti-tuberculosis 


constitutes 


rests. 


in- 
dustrial injuries or any other accidental, sud- 
den and hence thoroughly appreciated and re- 
spected calamities. 

Notwithstanding 
the consumption as a 
social problem will not be complete before a 
new generation is reared. It is, therefore, neces- 
sary that the children in school today and those 
who will enter for some years to come shall be 
trained to a thorough appreciation of what must 
be their duty and care, not alone in self pro- 
tection, but in citizenship as well. <A greater 
responsibility than this, however, rests upon 
the school authorities. 

Merely teaching little children the three R’s 
or the more modern development of the school 
curriculum 


the splendid 
eradication of 


accomplish- 
ments, 


is a business. Pedagogics becomes 
one of the learned professions only when its 
practitioners are concerned in education in the 
broad, comprehensive conception of the word; 
in the sense in which it embraces “instruction 
and training for the business and duties of life.” 

Given the no longer disputable fact that con 
sumption is an absolutely removable but still 
tremendous source of poverty, of physical and 
mental suffering, and of death, does any system 
of education meet the above conditions which 
fails to include in its program the teaching of 
the technique of avoiding disease—if contracted, 
if in ineurable stage, of the duty 
of precluding its spread to fellows not yet in- 
fected ¢ 


of its cure 


The Armament. 
The association’s students have been con- 
ceived to be the rank and file of mankind, the 
plain people, to whom the demonstrations and 
didactic work of a university laboratory or lec- 
ture room would either be incomprehensible or 
fatally unattractive. 
The instructors faced what was conceived to 
be an almost impassable wall of apathy. Per- 
haps the general desire for knowledge was un- 





ary Wisconsin Anti-Tuberculosis Association 
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derestimated or perhaps the educational machin- 
ery was adapted more cunningly than any con- 
ceived beforehand. The fact 
Wisconsin today, after about 


remains that in 
three years of 
more or less sporadic effort and two years of 
earnest endeavor, the average well informed in- 
dividual displays a knowledge of tubereulosis 
which is astonishing. 

With a heterogenious student body made up of 
illiterate, common school, and higher grade 
graduates, it became necessary to institute an 
educational system so flexible as to be readily 
adaptable to the need of any and comprehensive 
enough to embrace the demand of all. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously it was found that any 
program must 

Excite Curiosity, 

Arrest Attention, 

Create Interest, 

Stimulate Dormant Desire, and 

Compel Practical Effort. 

The general working plan was carried out 
through exhibitions, popular lectures, distri- 
bution of literature, weekly bulletins to the 
newspapers, local municipal surveys and stimu- 
lating organization work. In each field of en- 
deavor the highest obtainable grade of efficiency 
has been employed and an attempt made to 
exhaust the possibilities with the minimum 
expenditure—along the lines of the best con- 
ducted, most efficiently managed private enter- 
prises. 


Work in the Schools. 


The schools must receive a considerable pro- 
portion of the time and effort of a wise anti- 
tuberculosis Did he not of his own 
volition appreciate the opportunity afforded by 
the schools, his hand would be forced by the 
large number of insistent calls and demands 
for attention and assistance made by alert edu- 
cators, alive to public movements and their 
adaptability to the sphere of the school child. 
Our association has given rather more than 
ordinary attention to this phase, due, no doubt, 
in great measure to the stimulation of our pa- 
tron and co-worker, the extension division of 
the University of Wisconsin. 

Practically every normal school student in 
Wisconsin, summer as well as winter, has had 
first hand lecture work on the subject. In these 
lectures an attempt has been made to enlist his 
co-operation and to stimulate a desire in him 
to be the medium for extending the educational 
work more rapidly and broadly than the asso- 
ciation could by its own unaided efforts. 

To show more specifically the place the school 
work occupies in the general work of the asso- 
ciation, a more detailed report is given below. 


work« r. 


Crusaders. 

Recognizing the desirability of adapting the 
lecture work of the association to the realm of 
the school child, a special talk has been devised, 
known by us as the Crusade of the Double Red 
Cross Lecture. The lecturer dilates upon the 
crusade with allusions to the crusaders 
of the middle ages and offers membership in the 
modern order to all who have received instruc- 
tion in certain principles of anti-tubereulosis 
hygiene. After the lecture, an attractively de- 
signed certificate of membership, printed in two 
colors, is presented to each child with instruc- 
tions to paste the certificate of membership in- 


idea 








re a Rd 


side the front cover of one of his or her text 
books. 

In addition to serving as a reminder of the 
instruction given in the lecture, advantage is 
taken of the opportunity of giving further in- 
struction by printing on the certificate the rules 
of living which govern crusaders. Originally 
designed to supplement the work of our special 
lecturer, we are now furnishing certificates 
which may be issued by teachers who certify 
to having given the instruction. This was made 
necessary by the demand for the school book 
pasters in a greater number of schools than our 
lecturer could reach personally. Two hundred 
school teachers have applied for the certificates. 

When a crusade talk is given in the schools 
during the day, the evening illustrated lecture 
for adults is usually heard by a capacity au- 
dience. When the school board evening lec- 
tures in Milwaukee, for which speakers of 
national reputation were secured, were attended 
by audiences of from 10 to 100, the evening lec- 
tures of the association in the schools attracted 
audiences of from 75 to 500. In eighty-seven 
crusade lectures over 40,000 school children have 
been reached. 

Today and Tomorrow. 

Today the average well informed citizen has a 
more comprehensive knowledge of consumption 
in both its individual and social phases than the 
average intelligent physician had ten years ago. 
In five years, by general collection and general 
distribution methods, the public has arrived at 
a degree of enlightenment that the medical pro- 
fession, by its intensive study and teaching, 
failed to accomplish in the 2170 years which 
have elapsed since the birth of Hippocrates, the 
father of modern medicine. 

The continuance of the campaign for the 
present, had best be entrusted to the agencies 
which have successfully carried the program 
to its present stage of development. Educators 
and those responsible for the material growth 
and expression of the schools, can more econom- 
ically conserve their resources by collaboration 
with the anti-tuberculosis associations than by 
instituting a new machine during the develop- 
ment period. The anti-tuberculosis machinery 
is being perfected; individual units are being 
invented and tested for efficiency and wearing 
qualities. Today co-ordinate, co-operative efforts 
offer greater returns than the piece system. 

The Goal. 

The date upon which tuberculosis will be elim- 
inated as an individual and social problem, 
will depend upon the time it takes to enlist all 
the people in the cause. In the meantime, im- 
provement in the situation is going on daily. 


ae 


Twenty-one aenemetic and tubercular children are taught in this tent classroom. 
faces and hands, take part in a calesthenic drill and drink a glass of hot milk before beginning their studies. 
in reclining chairs is given and then studies are resumed until three o'clock, 
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The campaign against consumption is having 
a most wholesome and far-reaching influence 
on a number of other problems. Its agitation 
is bringing about greater interest and desire to 
meet problems touching the school, such as 
poverty, the so-called social evil, the disease- 
spreading public drinking cup, roller towel, dry 
sweeping, faulty ventilation, etc. Again, gen- 
eral constructive sanitary measures, such as 
medical inspection, public nursing, the establish- 
ment of play grounds, etc., have a direct bearing 
on the tuberculosis situation. 

The most encouraging phase of the agitation 
of the anti-tuberculosis worker, to my mind, is 
that what is proven to be absolutely essential 
to the exceptional child will be of inestimable 
value to the so-called normal child. To make 
a concrete example: The outdoor treatment 
of anaemic and tuberculous children has shown 
marked improvement in scholarship. Out of 
this one striking remedial measure a new con- 
ception is being gathered of the need of all 
children. The “normal” child of the past has 
been the abnormal child—the child so strong 
that he survived more or less well the handicaps 
under which he was struggling. 

Consumption and these allied problems are 
problems born of community and civilized life. 
Their solution will be brought about through a 
wise administration of the constructive institu- 
tions typified by the public school system, like- 
wise born of community and civilized life. 


The Christmas Campaign. 

The anti-tuberculosis movement in Wiscon- 
sin and in many other places is being 
wholly supported by voluntary penny con- 
tributions. In addition to offering an 
equable method of distributing the cost of 
the work, it offers a voting machine which 
gives each individual an opportunity of sup- 
porting or withholding his approval of the work. 
[t is a wholesome thing for a popular movement 
to be financed and otherwise supported by the 
people for whom it is designed. The Christmas 
campaign offers the youth of the country an 
opportunity of coming into intimate contact 
with a great world movement—of being an in- 
tegral part in a great world movement. It 
secures to these participants an interest and pro- 
prietorship which will leave an indelible and 
invaluable impression upon their lives. 

The child allowed to fire a few shots in the 
battle against tuberculosis will venerate the 
cause in a manner utterly impossible to the 
“stay at homes.” 

The instructor in the anti-tubereulosis propa- 
ganda who offers an opportunity for later par- 
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Open-Air School at Montclair, N. J. 





ticipation, will need no monit 


r to Preserye 


| ! oncentrate at- 
tention. Let the child who wishes, se}] Christ 


order nor threat of “exams” to 


mas seals. Kncourage the teacher to urge par. 
ticipation. 

The Christmas stamp campaign, through ite 
adaptability to the resources (mental rather than 
financial) of each, offers an ideal outlet for the 
play impulses of every child. Selling geals for 
them is play-play in which they are conscious 
of the respect of the intelligent grown-ups, 

The Christmas campaign has been seen by 
some educators to unfold to the child a hitherto 
unrealized, patriotic, civie and humanitarian 
consciousness, through the popular appeal to 
lay aside for the moment individual and selfish 
pursults. 


SCHOOL HYGIENE. 

Winona, Minn. The school board has or- 
dered that all drinking water supplied to pu- 
pils in the schools be boiled. Each child jg 
required to bring its own cup or glass. The 
common cups have been removed. 

Dr. H. Renney, public health officer of Sup. 
derland, England, has recently made some jp. 
teresting experiments in the disinfection of 
books. He announces his experience in public 
health finding that formaldehyde is not an 
efficient agent for killing disease germs jn 
books and that steam is not satisfactory be- 
cause of the injury that it does to the binding. 

Dr. Renney made his experiments by infect- 
ing books with the germs of scarlet fever, diph- 
theria and typhoid. He believes that the best 
disinfectant for books is hot air to which he 
exposes his books for an hour or two at 180 
This, he found, 
killed every germ and did not soften the glue 


or 190 degrees centigrade. 


or injure the binding. 

Buffalo, N. Y. Physical training has been 
introduced in the seventh, eighth and ninth 
grades. Only eleven schools are receiving bene- 
fit of the instruction at present because Supt. 
IXmerson has been unable to secure a sufficient 
number of competent teachers for all the build- 
ings. 

San J ose, Cal. 


ly awarded contracts for equipping a dental 


The school board has recent: 


elinie in the high school. 

Lincoln, Neb. The school authorities are sue- 
cessfully combating an outbreak of trachoma in 
one of the publie schools. A nurse has been 
employed to give daily treatments to suspected 
“ases. The children who have been declared to 
be suffering from the disease have been ex- 
cluded. 





Their daily program requires that they arrive in the morning at nine o'clock, wash thelr 


At noon a hot dinner is served An hours’ rest 


Before going home hot soup and crackers are provided 
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THE HEALTH MOVEMENT IN THE SCHOOLS 


By DR. THOS. F. HARRINGTON 


Two distinct and positive factors in modern 
progress are recognized and accepted today, 
namely, that in preventive medicine, the great- 
est hope for immediate results lies in educa- 
ticn; and secondly, that in pedagogy, special 
emphasis is being placed upon a clearer concep- 
tion of the value of health. 

It seems paradoxical that the consideration 
of the health, both of the individual and of the 
nation, should have been postponed sO long, 
especially in pedagogy where the truism of 
Juvenal, “Mens sana in corpore sano,” has been 
gecepted universally as a requisite basis for 
healthy mental development. A reaction from 
fyrmer apathy is now manifest in every coun- 
try and it would be wise to recognize that in 
that reaction, the pendulum has, at the present 
time, a momentum that is apt to carry it be- 
yond the amplitude of sound equilibrium. Such 
: result must be guarded against. 

To discuss the various methods now in vogue 
or now being advocated for bettering the health 
of school children would carry us beyond the 
purpose of this article. There however, 
certain fundamentals which must be recognized 
as a part of any system which hopes for any 
permanency. 

In the first place, no manufacturer would 
lok for a uniform profit of his labors unless 
he had some knowledge of the raw material 
from which he was expected to produce a mar- 
ketable product. The child entering school is 
the raw material of the educational plant, the 
teacher is the manufacturer, the tax-payer and 
public life are the stockholders. Given a knowl- 
edge of the nature, the fibre, the strength, and 
the weakness of the raw material and the ad- 
justment of the machinery, as well as the out- 
come of the process of manufacture, becomes 
almost a mathematical problem so far as human 
beings can be so measured, 

An inspection and sorting, therefore, becomes 
the first essential. This should take place at 
the time of entrance into school life. It should 
be repeated at different stages of progress, pref- 
erably at the 
school period. 


are, 


and at the high 
The extent and severity of the 
medical supervision should differ in accordance 
with the age and sex, and history of each child. 
Massing of unnecessary data should be avoided. 
Each record sought should have a definite rea- 
son for its “follow up.” 

The daily inspection of schools by physicians 
tends to 


grade 


sixth 


is unnecessary and medicalize the 
The of con- 
tagion and infection, which are not due directly 
to neighborhood epidemics. With an efficient 
board of health supervision of public health, 
the infection now found 
be reduced to a minimum. 

School nurses have proven to be the best sort 
of medical control over this class of children. 
These nurses have a most intimate knowledge 


schools. schools are seldom foci 


in the schools would 


of home, school and neighborhood conditions 
and are always forewarned of impending in- 
fection. Their value is enhanced greatly in the 
school room as allies to the teacher, and as a 
sympathetic link 
home. 

Next to medical inspection and medical su- 
Pervision comes the 


between the school and the 


consideration of the at 
mosphere in which the work is to 
be performed. This includes temperature, ven- 
tilation and humidity, as well as freedom from 
dust and noise. Mental efficiency is reduced 
greatly by increased room temperature above 
65 degrees Fahr. The temperature should be 
Tegulated intelligently and this requires con- 
stant vigilance by the room teacher. Reliance 
upon automatic systems or upon the fidelity to 


school 


duty of the janitor are apt to be disappointing. 
In Boston, a room temperature of 67 degrees 
Fahrenheit has been adopted as a standard. 

Ventilation means the flushing of rooms with 
fresh air of right temperature and humidity. 
This is different from a super-heated, baked 
air from which all life has been evaporated. 
Open windows ensure the best and purest sup- 
ply of fresh air. The avoidance of discomfort 
and complaint is secured by keeping windows 
open on one side of the room only, the room 
doors being closed. If the adherence to the 
plenum system is the edict, much can be gained 
by opening a/l the windows in the building at 
the same time at stated periods, especially dur- 
ing physical exercises and at rest. Thorough 
flushing of rooms, including dressing rooms and 
halls, is necessary at the end of each session, in- 
cluding the evening sessions. 

The degree of humidity best for health and 
efficiency can be obtained satisfactorily by first 
lowering the room temperature if it is 70 de- 
grees Fahrenheit or higher; and secondly, by 
making use of the facilities supplied in the 
portable furnaces or in the air chambers of the 
plenum system. Increase of humidity with a 
high temperature (70 degrees F.), or with a 
low temperature (50 degrees F.), increases the 
evil effects of the heat and of the cold alike. 
The escape of free steam into a room with the 
idea of opening the windows and thus lowering 
the temperature to 50 degrees—55 degrees Fahr- 
enheit is unscientific, and is not devoid of dan- 
ger to pupils and teachers. 

In addition to the regulation of temperature, 
ventilation and heat, the Boston school com- 
mittee has made the exercises and the games 
and plays of physical education more physio- 
logic and in keeping with the growth and apti- 
tudes of the pupils of the different grades. 

Another health movement in the schools, un- 
dertaken by the Boston department of school 
hygiene, is the control and regulation of ath- 
letics. In the elementary grades, this is done 
through a corps of sub-masters who accompany 
the pupils, after school daily, to nearby fields 
for the purpose of games and athletic sports. 
In the high schools, the course in physical edu- 
cation requires that each boy and girl shall 
partake of athletics, games, plays and dances, 
in addition to apparatus work for girls and 
military drill for boys. 


Academic rating is 
given to 


each pupil for this work. All in- 
structors are appointed by the school commit- 
tee from a certified list. Health, morals and 
civics are interwoven intimately in this problem. 

School furniture, in with the 
physical needs of the pupil, is the only rule 
which should regulate the seating of pupils. 
This furniture must be adjustable in order to 
provide for the difference in growth and the 


accordance 


rate of growth of varying pupils. 

The Massachusetts state legislature enacted 
two most important health laws during its last 
session, one abolishing from schools the common 
drinking cup, and the other making it obliga- 
tory for the pupil seeking an employment cer- 
tificate to furnish a health certificate from the 
school physician. 

In the teaching of physiology and hygiene, 
the trend is toward simplicity, and toward em- 
phasis of the essentials, viz., cleanliness, fresh 
air and sunshine, exercise and rest, food and 
drink. The means for prevention of tubercu- 
losis now forms a part of this instruction in 
accordance with legislative action. 

Boston has established the first Friday in 
October annually as “Health Day.” Special ex- 
ercises, demonstrations and talks are then given 
by the grade teachers, physicians and nurses, 
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DR. THOS. F. HARRINGTON 
Director of Hygiene, Boston, Mass. 


each emphasizing the lessons of some branch of 
the teaching which seems most pressing in each 
lecality. 

With all this emphasis upon health in schools, 
the effect such measures must have upon the 
health of the teacher, as well as upon the health 
of the pupil, should not be overlooked. Pupils 
who are nourished with blood carrying a full 
complement of oxygen are surely more ready 
to be educated, as well as to be stimulated into 
mental activity, than those haying a supply of 
blood fed upon devitalized air, or those who are 
depending upon a supply of blood hindered in 
its circulation or deficient in its quality. 

The need of the immediate present is that 
teachers shall see in these health movements in 
the schools a means toward lessening the nerv- 
ous strain and physical effort now so enervating 
to school teachers in their efforts to educate and 
to teach pupils who are neither teachable nor 
educable. Experience is daily showing that 
such hindrances and blockage are preventable 
by better health measures. 


Sawdust and Dust: 

State Superintendent Francis G. Blair, of 
Illinois, relates that, in company with a county 
superintendent, he was visiting recently a num- 
ber of rural schools. They arrived at one 
few minutes after school had been 

It was a question whether it was 
worth while to stop and go in. The decision to 
do so was rewarded by finding an unusual 
method being used to get rid of the dust. The 
teacher was sweeping the floor. She had in 
the cloak-room a half barrel of sawdust over 
which paraffin oil had been sprinkled. Before 
beginning to sweep, this sawdust was thrown 
over the floor and under the desks. As the two 
visitors entered the door she was in the midst 
of the sweeping, but there was no dust in the 
air. 


school a 
dismissed. 


Waterbury, Conn. The results of an exam- 
ination of 913 children in the Croft school, 
have convinced the school authorities of the 
value of dental inspection. Only two per cent 
of the pupils were found to have perfect teeth, 
and in all, 4,454 decayed teeth were noted. 
Children of foreign parentage were found to 
have better teeth, on an than the 
native born. 

Pittsburg, Pa. Thirty physicians will shortly 
be appointed medical inspectors of the public 
schools. Each is to receive a salary of $1,200 
per year. Appointments will be dependent upon 
a civil service examination prepared and con- 
ducted by a committee of prominent doctors. A 
chief examiner will be appointed at a salary of 
$2,000. 


average, 
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HEALTH IN THE SCHOOLS. 

It is an ancient idea that the state is re- 
sponsible to a certain extent for the physical 
and moral welfare of its citizens. There are 
records of this in the pages of history from 
the earliest times down to the present. That 
the schools have an interest in the health of the 
children entrusted to their care may be traced 
back to the Greeks and the Romans who made 
physical perfection an important object in their 
educational system. 

The movement for health in American 
schools is no departure from old established 
ideas of proper governmental functions. It is 
only an extension of the powers which the va- 
rious states generally make use of through 
their state and local health authorities. 

That the state should be interested in the 
wellbeing of its children in the schools may be 
indicated when the following facts are con- 
sidered : 

1. The school is the only governmental de- 
partment which directly assumes control over 
the lives of children. 

2. At least 90 per cent of all American 
children are subject to this control during the 
formative period of their lives, from seven to 
fourteen years. 

In its earliest development in the United 
States the health movement had for its im- 
mediate object the improvement of children’s 
school work. School authorities found that an 
examination of children who were backward in 
their studies, who were inclined to play truant, 
or in other ways gave trouble, usually had 
some physical defects or were in some other 
way below the normal from a physical stand- 
point. The removal of these deficiencies in 
health quickly improved the children’s mental 
alertness and corrected vicious dispositions. 

Again, the school was frequently found to be 
the cause of spreading contagion and causing 
epidemics of infectious diseases. This natu- 
rally led to inspection by physicians of chil- 
dren showing signs of communicable diseases 
and was the first form of medical inspection. 

The general movement for better sanitary 
conditions in homes and factories gave an 
impetus toward making the schoolhouse health- 
ful in all its appointments. The problem of 
correct lighting was the first which attracted 
attention. It was soon followed by better meth- 
ods of ventilation and heating, by improved 
sanitary plumbing, and lately by new methods 
of supplying drinking water and of making the 
schools dustless. 

The teaching of physiology has in the past 
decade undergone a remarkable change. Hun- 
dreds of details concerning the body have been 
excluded as belonging properly only to the 
physician and the trained nurse. Instead chil- 
dren are taught healthful living. They are im 
pressed with the necessity of correct habits, in 
particular of eating, bathing, hygienic clothing, 
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sanitary home conditions and publie sanitation. 

The anti-tuberculosis crusade has been a 
factor in giving a great impetus to the teaching 
of health in the schools. It has probably at- 
tracted wider attention than any other single 
health movement. Its promoters feel that in 
the schools must be laid the foundation for the 
immunity of the next generation from the dread- 
ed ravages of consumption. 

The articles found in this issue of the Jour- 
nal are offered in the hope that they may give 
the reader a fair idea of the more recent develop- 
ments of the health movement in the schools, and 
that they may lead to a better appreciation on 
the part of school boards of what means not only 
better and healthier school children, but also a 
better and hardier race in the United States. 


CO-OPERATION WITH OUTSIDE 
FORCES. 

The publie schools, while they are rightly con- 
sidered to be the greatest educational force in 
the country, cannot stand alone in their efforts 
to raise the intellectual and civic standing of 
the nation. They are one of many social agen- 
cies which make up the life of the nation, and 
they are in no sense sufficient to themselves. 

The modern school administrator well under- 
stands this fact, and avails himself of many out- 
side forces to strengthen his own work, and to 
give the children under his charge the best pos- 
sible preparation for life and for living. Thus 
Supt. B. F. Dyer of Cincinnati enumerates in 
his recent annual report, sixteen distinct organi- 
zations in his city which are co-operating with 
the school officials to make the work of teachers 
and pupils better and more effective. 

School authorities are usually quick to enlist 
the help of such auxiliary organizations with 
good results. There is need, however, for a sys- 
tematic study of the possibilities of such help. 
School authorities should not merely accept 
proffered help, but should be aggressive in seek 
ing it. 

Every school should avail itself of the help 
which the local public library can give in the 
matter of literature and supplementary reading. 
In some cities the library places books in schools 
and gives the teachers courses of instruction in 
the use of its facilities. The methods of co- 
operation vary widely in different localities. 

Many cities have close relations with the ju 
venile courts. Probation officers and truant offi- 
cers work hand in hand for reforming the truant 
and wayward boy and girl. Again, the board of 
health does service in many schools through 
medical and sanitary inspections, through lec- 
tures on health subjects, etc. There are splendid 
opportunities here for mutual helpfulness. 

The art and natural history museums of large 
centers can supply material, and in many cases, 
lectures in natural history, nature study, biology, 
drawing, etc. 

Parents’ and patrons’ associations can do good 
work in bringing the school and home closer to- 
gether, in giving mothers an idea of the purposes 
of the schools, and in bringing the teachers in 
contact with home conditions and parental hopes 
and aspirations. 

Again, university settlements and kindergar- 
ten training schools may do much work for 
special purposes which the schools can not cover. 
Even charity organizations may be drawn upon 
for looking after needy children, defectives, ete. 

In many cities, local associations of physi- 
cians, nurses, dentists and so-called anti-tuber- 
culosis associations have been potent influences 
in raising the health standards of the schools. 

Every school board should study the local in- 
stitutions and organizations which can co-oper- 
ate with the teachers and executive officials in 
moking the schools a more efficient social agency. 
A well defined policy will work wonders in this 
direction. 





TEACHERS’ SALARIES IN NEW YORK. 
A commission on teachers’ salaries, appointed 
in January of this year by Mayor Gaynor of 
New York City, has recently made a report, by 
which it is expected to secure legislation enah. 
ling the adoption of a new salary schedule. The 
conclusions of the commission are interesting 
because they contain many statements of ad- 
ministrative policy which might well be adopted 
in other cities and towns. 

New York City has for a number of years 
been the scene of a remarkable conflict between 
the women teachers on one side, and the board 
of education, the mayor and other city Officials 
on the opposing side. The women have asked 
that they be paid salaries equal with those of the 
men, according to the positions which they hold. 
The commission mentioned above was appointed 
to solve this problem after many ineffective 
attempts had been made by various organizations 
through public agitation, petitions to the board 
of education,.and appeals to the legislature. 

The commission made many important find- 
ings in its study of the salary problem and the 
cost of living and administrative methods in 
New York and other cities of the United States, 
[ts conclusions, briefly summarized, are ag fol- 
lows: 

The present multiplicity of schedules consti- 
tutes a source of discontent and administrative 
difficulty which should be removed by a reduction 
of the schedules to the lowest practicable num- 
ber. Salaries should be based on position, with- 
out reducing present salaries or reducing the 
number of men teachers employed, and without 
increased eost. The plan recommended to bring 
about this, requires the making of six general 
schedules (a) For teachers from the kinder- 
garten through the sixth grade, and all girls’ 
classes in the seventh and eighth grades; (b) 
For teachers of boys in the seventh and eighth 
(d) For 
teachers of special branches; (e) For teachers of 
girls in high schools; (f) For teachers of boys 
in high schools. 


grades; (c) For elementary principals; 


The commission is of the opinion that owing 
to the sharp advance in the cost of living and 
the general increase in teachers’ salaries in other 
cities, certain increases should be made. They 
favor the raising of the minimum schedule to 
$720, but would make no annual increment 
until the beginning of the fourth year. They 
favor the increase in the wages of substitutes 
and in the wages of high school teachers. 

A new idea in salaries for teachers is sug- 
gested in the adoption of a bonus plan of paying 
for special and additional services. 

The commission’s report will undoubtedly be 
studied with much interest, not only by the 
teachers and superintendents whom it affects, 
but also by school administrators generally, 
because of its temperate discussion of a most 
difficult problem. 


CENSURING THE SUPERINTENDENT. 

What the school board member thinks and 
says of the superintendent, very largely: affects 
the success or failure of that official in the dis- 
charge of his duties. And just in the degree in 
which it changes the efficiency of the superin- 
tendent, so it heightens or lowers the efficiency 
of the school system, for the school board mem- 
ber by his position and prominence in a com 
munity, by his authority and influence in the 
schools, may seriously undermine the authority 
of the executive officer of the schools if he 80 
elects. 

A new superintendent when he goes into office, 
is apt to have both friends and enemies on the 
board, especially if he has won his place after 


a fight. The members who are in the opposition 


are certain to be captious critics of all the new 
If their fault- 
finding is confined merely to grumbling and 


official may do or omit to do. 
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Poe is admitted to the Hall of Fame. 


gbstructions of the policies proposed by the 


superintendent there is apt to be little bad 
effect. But if these criticisms take the form 
gf newspaper interviews, interference in the 


appointment and dismissal of teachers and pub- 
lic censure in the meetings of the board of edu- 
tation the authority and influence of the super 
intendent must inevitably be weakened if not 
destroyed Where a_ school 
member deliberately sets himself up as the re- 


altogether. board 
cpient of complaints against the superintendent 
it is impossible to obtain the loyalty of the 
aching force and consequently to enforce 
discipline. 

It is no wonder that. many a superintendent 
hardens under continued criticisms and censure 
and does his work with an indifference to fault 
finding. 
and turns on his tormentors is the only course 


open to a man of character. 


That he sometimes becomes embittered 


No man of common sense and judgment ob- 
jects to fair criticism, especially if they are 
given in the spirit of helpfulness or good will. 
We are, most of us, ready to stand or fall by 
our mistakes and to make good what we 
mismanaged. 


have 
The public sehool system has for a decade 
been the object of many unjust 
citizens, public speakers and 
Parents find fault with the their 
children, muckrakers pretend to see in the 
schools great inefficiency and laxness. Educa 
find the full of faults 
in organization and management, in the teach- 
ing ability of instructors and in the products 
which the schools turn out. 


attacks from 


from the press. 


teachers of 


tors themselves schools 


It is not altogether a bad thing for the schools 
[It is well for 
and to 
It is well for a school board 


or for the teachers to be eritized. 


a superintendent to have critics know 
that he has them. 
member to point out the 
ures of the 
for without 


sufficiency 


shortcomings and fail 
them, 
sound eriticism there comes a self 
that breeds 


rather 


school executive as he sees 


carelessness and results 


in retrogression than progress. 


But criticism must be fair and just. It must 


be free from intrigue and petty jealousies. To 
use a homely phrase, the school board member 
should give the devil his due, and the superin- 
tendent must be given a fair chance in all he 
does and proposes. 


A TEMPEST IN A TEAPOT. 
For many years. the membership fees paid 


into the treasury of the N. E. A. have 


more 
than met the expenses of the association. The 
wnused. money has each year been put into 


What is known as the permanent fund, which 
is in charge of five trustees who invest the 
money stocks 
and other property in which it is invested. 


and have charge of the bonds, 
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The St. Paul School Board tries to solve 
the Geography Question. 


A few years ago one of these trustees, New- 
ton ©. Dougherty, was found to have embez- 
zled many thousands of dollars from the school 
treasury of Peoria, Tllinois. this, ru- 
mors have gone about from time to time to the 
effect that this man had also embezzled money 
from the N. E. A. fund. The 
rumor has been passed from mouth to mouth 
among members, and has sometimes found its 
way into newspapers; 


Since 


permanent 


its circulation has doubt 
less been due to the fact that few people, out- 
side of the active membership of the N. E. A. 
that after Mr. 


the associat ion 


know connection 


Dougherty’s 
had been severed, the se- 
fund, 
and a made to 
the Board of Trustees stating that the funds 


were safe and were as they were represented to 


with 


curities representing the permanent 


were examined certificate was 


be, in the hands of the trust company which 
has charge of them. 

At the Boston meeting the trustees were asked 
whether they had hedrd any rumors to the effect 
that the permanent fund might have been tam 
pered with. ‘Trustees had heard such rumors 
though they had paid little attention to them. 
It was that, at a meeting which 
was soon to be held in Chicago it might be well 


suggested 


for all the trustees to go together to the vaults 
of the trust company where the funds are de- 
posited, and jointly examine the securities kept 
If the funds should be 
trustees state 

the fact 
that the permanent fund of the association was 
untouched 


there. 
all the 


ment to 


found intact, as 
believed them to be, a 
members, certifying to the 


would, it was thought, set at rest 


permanently the rumors referred to. 
In September a statement found its way into 





WARREN EASTON 
New Orleans, La. 
Who died last month, 
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The Bane of the Modern School. 


some of the Chicago papers to the effect that 
the trustees would examine these securities and 
that some persons were anxious lest they should 
not be found as reported. Such an item made 
a good “story” and was sent out to newspapers 
in different parts of the country. The story 
was a piece with others which had gone about, 
and few persons considered it deserving of any 
special attention. 

President alleged statement 
had been given in the interview, considered it 
too unimportant to If everyone else 
had followed the course it would have 
been forgotten in a week, but Secretary Shep- 
ard seems to have been greatly disturbed by the 
rumor. Voluminous correspondence with the 
president by telegraph and by mail is said to 
have followed and finally an exhaustive docu- 
ment containing reproduetions of articles which 
had appeared in newspapers in various parts of 
the country, copies of letters and telegrams and 
a long statement was sent to the directors of the 
association. 


Young, whose 
notice. 
same 


It is difficult to see the occasion for such eon- 
the association is not 
the secretary of the Board of Trustees; he does 
not have charge of their papers or records; he 
is not present at their meetings; he has no part 
in the business which they transact. 

If the permanent fund of the association is 
safe and the securities representing it are in 
the hands of the First Trust and Savings Bank 
of Chicago, no possible harm can come from an 
examination of those securities by the trustees 
or from a statement by the trustees to the effect 
that the funds are untouched. If the records of 
the trustees for past years are in good condition 
and show clearly and correctly the financial 
transactions of the board, no possible harm could 
come to anyone from an examination of those 
records, or an inquiry into their accuracy. 
Such an examination, if made, could only re- 
flect credit upon the past management of the 
funds. 

There seems no reason why any official of the 
N. E. A. should become agitated over the mat- 
ter or feel that the credit or standing of 
the association, or of any of its officials, is 
likely to suffer from any such newspaper 
rumors as have gone about in the present in- 
It does not seem necessary for any offi- 
cial to put himself in the attitude of one who 
“doth protest too much,” either on his own be- 
half or on behalf of others. 


cern; the secretary of 


stance. 


Let the soldier be abroad if he will, he can do 
nothing in this age. There is another personage 
a personage less imposing in the eyes of some, 
perhaps insignificant. The schoolmaster is 
abroad, and I trust to him, armed with his 
primer, against the soldier in full military array. 
Lord Brougham. 
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BURLINGTON HIGH SCHOOL. 


No more hopeful sign of the improvement of 
American taste for good architecture can be 
found than in the publie elementary and high 
schools which have been erected during the 
past ten years. And not only the large cities 
have contributed to the long list of splendid 
schools, but the small cities and villages have 
taken a remarkable step forward in the financial 
investment and architectural beauty of their 
school buildings. Crities of American life point 
to our great business structures as indicative of 
the commercial spirit of our life, and of our 
art and architecture. They overlook to a great 
extent the fact that the smaller communities 
have fully kept up with the advancing art 
ideals of the larger centers of population, and 
that in the former, the ecclesiastical, the scho- 
lastic and the domestic architecture have be- 
come a more correct index of our national art 
ideals. The new high school at Burlington, 
Iowa, may be cited as an example of an earnest 
effort to make the high school of a small city 
not only useful, but of an architectural stand- 
ard that is worthy of imitation. 

The building is rectangular in shape and is 
absolutely fireproof in all its parts. The ex- 
terior is Bedford lime stone and strawcolored 
brick; interior walls, floors and roof are con- 
crete and steel. The general plan is that of a 
square, with classrooms on all’ four sides, and 
an auditorium in the center, flanked by two 
light courts. The floor plans illustrated on 
these pages will fully explain the number and 
size of rooms and the accommodations offered. 

The gymnasium in the basement is arranged 
so that it can be used after class hours without 
reference to the rest of the building. The bath 
rooms are equipped with ring showers and 
overhead sprays. 

The assembly hall has a sloping floor and 
will seat, inclusive of the baleony, 800 persons. 
The stage is panelled in oak and is equipped 
with lights and dressing rooms so that it can 
be used not only for lectures and class exercises, 
but also for dramatic performances. 

The administrative offices are centered on 
each side of the main entrance. The princi- 
pal’s office is to the left and consists of a room 
for the principal’s clerk and a private office 
and toilet room. In the clerk’s room are located 
the program clock and the central exchange of 
the intercommunicating telephone system by 
which the movement of classes and in fact all 
activities of the school can be directed. 

To the right of the entrance are located the 
offices of the superintendent of schools and a 
reception room which is used for meetings of 
the school board and gatherings of principals, 
school conferences, etc. 

The study rooms in which pupils are seated 
for study, and for exercises, which take in a 
number of classes at a time, are located on the 
west side of the building on the first and second 
floors. Each room is 96 feet long and 33 feet 
wide, capable of seating, approximately, 200 
pupils each. 

The laboratories are arranged along the south 
side of the second and first floors, and are equip- 
ped with every convenience. The students’ ex- 
perimental tables have both hot and cold water, 
gas and electricity. The biology room has an 
aquarium occupying an entire of the 
room for plants and animals. 

The heating and ventilating system consists 
of a steam blast system with automatic regu 
lation. The building cost $200,000, including 
heating and equipment. 


MASON STREET SCHOOL. 

The new public school building, now being 
completed on Mason street, Phoenixville, Pa., 
was designed by Mr. Henry L. Reinhold, Jr., 
Philadelphia, and has been built at a cost of 
$12,000, exclusive of grounds and equipment. 
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The building is of the most improved type of 
four room school, and has been planned with 
two main objects in view, sanitation and dis 
cipline. A third purpose has been to make the 
puilding harmonious and artistic, without sac- 
rifieing utility. 

The exterior design of the building is Colo- 
nial in character, with brick walls laid in 
Flemish bond, brown stone base and trimmings, 
and a variegated green and purple slate roof. 
The inside walls are of brick and the stair and 


floor construction is wood, double air 


with 
spaces for deadening the sound. In the arrange 
ment of the floor plans, the control of classes 
has been given especial attention. 
leading into the cloakrooms 
have been glazed so that one teacher standing 
in the corridor, can with ease oversee every 


The doors 
classrooms and 


movement on the stairs and in the rooms on 
her floor. 
of the enlargement of the building with a few 
simple changes. 

Each of the four classrooms is 28x30 feet in 
Walls 
and ceilings are plastered and painted a light 
green. The floors and woodwork are pine. 
Slate blackboards occupy the two walls opposite 
the windows. ‘The cloakrooms are fitted with 
seats and have in addition to the usual hooks, 
space for rubbers and compartments for storing 


The arrangement will also permit 


size and is seated for forty-eight pupils. 


lunches. 

The space to the rear of the upper and lower 
corridors is utilized for a teachers’ room and 
an office respectively. Each room is fitted with 
toilet which 
emergencies while classes are in session. 


be used for 
The 


space above the front entrance is by an inge 


an individual may 


nious arrangement made to serve as a store 
room. 
The classrooms and cloakrooms are heated 


and ventilated by an indirect system of steam 


heating and ventilation, and each room has 


direct auxiliary heat for excessively cold 
weather. In the lower corridor there is a foot 
warmer. 


The basement contains in addition to the 


boiler rooms, a janitor’s room and large toilet 


roms. ‘The latter are fitted with individual 
fixtures, each separately ventilated through 
special stacks. The sanitary equipment of thx 
building also includes automatie drinking 


fountains. ‘The basement walls are finished in 
cement and the ceilings like those in the rooms 
above are plastered on metal lath. 


BUILDING AND FINANCE. 

The Boston Schoolhouse Commission has re 
quested the school committee to co-operate in 
the installing of automatic flushing tanks in 
the various schools for governing the flow of 
water in the sanitaries. At present, the econ- 
tinuous flow in a twelve foot urinal consumes, 
approximately, 600 gallons of water at an ex 
pense of seventy-two cents. With a proper in- 
termittent flushing device the flow should be 
reduced to 120 gallons per hour, costing only 
twenty-two cents. It is estimated that the ex 
pense of installing the necessary apparatus will 
amount to $15,000. 

Mr. Snowden Ashford, architect for the Dis 
trict of Columbia, is providing for open-air 
rooms in a number of new buildings under con 
struction in the city of Washington. 
are fitted with casement windows running from 
floor to ceiling so that one whole side of th 
room ean be opened to the air. 


The rooms 


The arrange 
ment prevents cross drafts and keeps out the 
extreme cold blasts. 

A great saving in the cost of elementary 
school buildings, to be erected under the new 
building program of the Chicago board of edu 
cation, is indicated in a report of President 
Urion. Contracts for the new schools average 
$6,645 per classroom. as compared to $9,125 
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NEW HIGH SCHOOL BURLINGTON, IA. 
Temple, Burrows and McLane, Architects, Davenport, Ia: 
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during 1909. This makes a saving of $2,478 
per room, or $50 per pupil. 

The New York school department has been 
eriticized recently for the increases in the ap- 
propriations demanded from the city. During 
ten years past the population has grown 38.68 
per cent, and during the same period the school 
budgets increased 95.82 per cent. The point 
is made that the efficiency of the school system 
has not shown an improvement commensurate 
with its demands upon the public funds. The 
New York Tribune in commenting on the bud- 
get proposed for 1911 says: 

We should be most reluctant to regard the 
board of education as guilty of extravagance, 
carelessness or any serious errors of adminis- 
tration. 

Nevertheless, there is in the department of 
education nothing so sacrosanct as to exempt 
it from the business principles, which are else- 
where insisted upon, nor is there anything so 
complex, obscure and cryptic in its accounts as 
to render them essentially impossible of explana- 
tion to the informed lay mind. This public 
does not object to paying for its school system, 
but it does object to paying for anything in the 
dark. It may be that the large yearly increases 
in the school budget are necessary, but if so, 
the reasons for that necessity surely could and 
shouki be set forth in plain words and figures. 

The Chicago board of education has recently 
accepted a recommendation of Supt. Young 
concerning the aspect of schoolhouses. Mrs. 
Young writes: 

Large school buildings, having rooms with 
unilateral lighting, should face either east or 
west, in order that every room may be lighted 
by direct light during considerable part of the 
day. If the building faces south or north, the 
rooms facing south, on days when the sun is 
shining, would necessarily have the shades 
drawn during the entire day; there is the 
further consideration that during the months of 
June and September the heat in the middle 
south rooms is almost intolerable for teachers 
and children. At the same time some of the 
north rooms would be without direct sunlight 
during any part of the day. 


ORGANIZATION. 

When large numbers take part in an enter 
prise, organization is necessary if rule is not 
to rest in the hands of the few. Organization 
is what. renders the power of numbers effective. 
Tyrants, whether the evil monarchs of the old 
world or the equally evil political bosses of the 
new, hold their sway invariably over unorgan- 
ized masses of men, Only with organization 
can the people rule, and aim at, and secure the 
greatest good of the greatest number. 

Assuming that a state educational system 
is possible on those terms, no educational 
system can be efficient whose governing bodies 
are officially bound to think in terms of small 
districts. President Eliot told us, as has many 
a great man before him, that the human imagi- 
nation is a factor to be reckoned with—is a 
power in the affairs of men. Now the imagina- 
tion cannot be greatly inspired by Podunk. 
Podunk, worthy little town though it be, can 
not arouse any great amount of enthusiasm. 
A system of. schools on the district as a basis 
can not possibly be made Texas’ size. The 
districts, maintained to fulfill necessary func- 
tions, must be organized into county units, 
and the county school boards must have real 
power. This is necessary because we can not 
well get our greatest need, rural high schools, 
on the district basis. Twenty-nine states have 
county boards with real power. And as ex 
perience increases, the number of states having 
efficient county boards is being added to yearly. 
—S. FB. Mezes, University of Texas, Conference 
for Education in Texas, 1909. 
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FRONT ELEVATION HIGH SCHOOL, LINDENHURST, N. Y. 
Inglee and Hart, Architects, Amityville, N. Y. 
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ACUSHNET SCHOOL, NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
Samuel Hunt, Architect. 
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THE TEACHER’S HEALTH 


By DR. J. N. HURTY, State Health Commissioner, Indiana 


A teacher who has ill health is indeed a sorry 
one. An anaemic, nervous, headachy, dyspep- 
tie teacher, cannot teach. She can hold school, 
and that is all. At a certain teachers’ institute 
| attended last year, I made an hour’s study 
of the teachers in the audience, counting those 
who had white lips, lack luster eyes, weary man- 
ners, poorly nourished faces, ete., and con- 
cluded that forty per cent were not strong and 
healthy. In a certain city I addressed the 
entire teaching force, fourteen in number, and 
with the exception of the superintendent, not 
one bore the characters of good health. Pale 
lips, sallow skins, blotches, dull eyes, languid 
manners, dyspeptic features, bad teeth, and 
drawn looks, told their story. 

The following day I sat in the school rooms 
of three of these teachers and closely observed 
them. Their foreheads were knitted, their lips 
and hands trembled, they spoke sharply and 
impatiently to their pupils and it was plain they 
were driving themselves. Their work was not 
a pleasure to them, but a task to wade through 
and be over with. To a prominent physician 
of that city I detailed my observations. He 
told me that one of the more delicate of the 
number had a slight lateral curvature of the 
spine which she certainly had acquired from 
an ill-fitting seat and desk when a child. By 
the way one teacher held her book I suspected 
astigmatism, and the physician confirmed the 
observation, saying he had told the lady her 
headaches would not yield to medicines, all 
kinds of which she was taking, and that glasses 
were nceded. She said glasses were very unbe- 
coming to her and she wouldn’t wear them. 
One teacher had a “dry-cough” and that peculiar 
east of countenance which indicates consump- 
tion. One physician said he had examined 
the person and she undoubtedly did have con- 
sumption and he had told her so, but she did 
not believe him, and had gone to another doctor 
who assured her she had a simple “stomach 
cough,” whatever that is. 

I am positive not one of the number was fit 
to teach children. Every one should have been 
in a sanitorium taking treatment. 

It would be interesting to know what percent- 
age of Indiana’s teachers would pass a moderate 
physical examination. The vital statistics of 
the state board of health show that teachers 
have higher morbidity and mortality rates than 
prevail in general life, and the U. S. statistics 
show the same. Teachers have the same home 
surroundings as housekeepers, yet they have 
higher sickness and death rates. It therefore 
must be the school environment which pulls 
teachers down. Bad air, poor light, much look- 
ing into the light which is sure to occur in 
rooms lighted from two or more sides, unevenly 
warmed rooms, glossy blackboards, repulsive 
outhouses, causing bodily neglect, dirty floors, 
gas leaking stoves and furnaces, cold lunches, 
exposure and too much standing at the cata- 
menial period, are all factors which contribute 
to ill health among teachers. It is not necessary 
that a single one of the conditions named should 
exist. Each and every one, whenever and 
wherever they appear, proclaim ignorance, in- 
competency and And 
teachers consent to teach under conditions 
which cause ill health, disease and even death / 
Do they not know that bad air causes sickness 
and that which are unprovided 
with ventilating systems are an abomination? 
If they do know, why do they stand such evil 
conditions? Have they no for their 
health and lives? Either ignorance or neglect 


extravagance. why do 


schoolrooms 


regard 


or both prevail among teachers in these matters. 
Certain it is, if teachers will not demand hy- 
gienic surroundings no one will for them. 

Teachers should not be in ill health or have 
physical defects. If a teacher is nervous or 
irritable, harm will be done to the developing 
dispositions of the children. They will be 
continually “kept on their nerves,” and the 
teaching will be very poor. One afflicted with 
spinal curvature, no matter how well qualified 
mentally, should not teach. The health of such 
a person would naturally be below par and the 
effect of the deformity upon children would 
be bad. The heart, lungs, eyes and ears of 
teachers should be normal. It is rare for these 
organs to be congenitally imperfect. Physical 
defects are more frequently acquired through 
wrong living. Astigmatism, which is so prev- 
alent, is always acquired, and so are most cases 
of myopia. Consumption is not hereditary and 
with the rarest exceptions, and heart 
affections are acquired. Wrong living, violation 
of the laws of well being break the teacher’s 
health. 

The insanitary schoolroom is the premier 
place for aequiring physical defects and ill 
health. Bad air breaks down the lungs and 
the general health, insufficient light, wrongly 
introduced light, and ill fitting seats and desks, 
injure the eyes, twist the spine and harm the 
nerves. In most every kind of 
torture seems to have been adopted which will 
impose ill health and physical defects. 

If a teacher has not a good speaking voice, 
time and effort should be given to cultivating 
it. All too many teachers use their noses for 
speaking tubes, a function entirely foreign to 
those organs. 


lung 


schoolrooms 


Gentleness, kindness and patience 
A high 
unpleasantly on 
children’s the nerves 
of adults. A good voice may be acquired as 
easily as a bad one. 


should always be reflected in the voice. 


pitched, harsh voice grates 


nerves as well as upon 
If school authorities re- 
quired teachers to pass a medical examination 
such as insurance companies require, they would 
take better care of their health, and their mor- 
bidity and mortality rates would decrease. 


THE EVILS OF OVER-PRESSURE IN OUR 
SCHOOLS. 
By Dr. Edwin Smith Vail, Enfield, Me. 

When shall we awaken to the danger and 
wrongs that are inflicted on our children in 
these days, when the whole country seems to 
have gone mad over the mental cramming proc- 
ess, called education, of our boys and girls? 
In our public and preparatory schools more and 
more is expected and required of its teachers 
and pupils. 

The work that is given out to be accomplished 
is all that a strong, bright, healthy child can 
possibly do by working to the limit of his 
strength. 

The work is graded and the law laid down 
that a certain amount of knowledge must be 
crammed into each child’s head in a special 
time without any regard to the capacity of the 
individual. If the ehild is well and strong and 
possesses a quick, bright brain and is fortunaté 
enough never to be obliged to be absent from 
school through any of the ills that ehild flesh 
is heir to, it may be possible for him to get 
through the school year without serious conse 
quences. 


nervous constitution, the boy or girl who has a 
good head, but learns slowly and has to grind 
for what 


he gets, or for the child whose men 


But what provision is made for the 
delicate child, the one who has inherited a weak, 





tality is somewhat below the average? 


What 


provision is made in our present school system 


for such as these? When he returns with in. 
paired health and strength to take up his work 
one would suppose that it would be enough See 
him to perform his regular work which wag be. 
fore given him in such an amount that it Was 
all he could do when strong and well; but ge. 
cording to our present-day system, all work 
lost while absent must be made up in addition 
to the regular work. 

If from inability to stand the pressure the 
child falls down and drops behind, the mad mob 
rushes over him and leaves him crushed and 
brcken behind. The teachers individually are 
not to blame. At the beginning of the schoo] 
term their work is mapped out for them and 
unless they can bring their classes up to a 
specified mark and cover so much ground they 
ean not hold their positions. Every student of 
child nature knows that at about the thirteenth 
year the child becomes a youth suprisingly fast. 
Physically it cannot endure long strains of 
bodily or mental effort. It does not always 
break, but sooner or later it may develop into 
a neurasthenic man or woman. An education 
that provides a child simply with desk work to 
the exclusion of physical exercise, or education 
that taxes a child too much in one direction, such 
as music or drawing, is also attended with grave 
dangers. The absurd and often cruel custom 
of forcing prolonged musical training, requiring 
many hours of daily practice upon children who 
have no special musical talent, and who have 
in addition all the other tasks of school to per- 
form, is only too common in this country. 

When we consider all this can we wonder at 
the statistics that have been published that in 
Sve cities of the United States at the end of 
our term 16,000 children between the 
ages of cight and fourteen years were taken 
from the public schools because their nervous 
systems wrecked 
incapable of going on? 


school 


were and their minds were 

Conservative medical men, who have given 
their lives to the study of children, place the 
number whose health is shattered 


by overstudy, at more than 50,000. 


every year 
A large part 
that is taught at this sacrifice of health and rea- 
son is never used in after life. The useful and 
practical things are many times passed over 
with but little attention. Comparatively few 
children in our high schools can read, write or 
spell the English language acceptably, and this 
many times applies to the students in the col- 
leges, as well, because the time is all occupied 
in being stuffed with Latin and Greck. 

The greatest amount of pressure is brought 
to bear on our young people just at the time in 
their lives when they are the least able to bear 
it. From fourteen to eighteen years of age, 
the nervous system requires careful watching 
on account of the great changes that the whole 
system is then undergoing, especially among 
girls. How many are there now living out their 
lives in asylums and sanitariums whose lives 
have been wrecked and their lives destroyed by 
over study at this critical period, urged on by 
too ambitious parents and the spirit of emule 
tion and the of cramming that now 
exists in our publie schools. 


system 


Millbury, Mass. 
been abolished. 

East St. Louis, Ill. The school board has 
authorized the inspection of the mouths of all 
the children in the public schools by local den 
tists. 

Denver, Colo. The school board has appro 
priated $1,200 to engage instructors in the art 
Every boy and girl in the high 
schools will be obliged to learn how to swim. 


Common drinking cups have 


of swimming. 
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Rules for Medical Inspection. 
Rockford, Ill. The school board has recent- 
ly adopted a set of rules for the establishment 
of a department of hygiene. 
a nurse have been appointed. 
interesting : 


A physician and 
The rules are 
Section 1. There shall be a division of the 

department of instruction designated as the 

Department of School Hygiene for health in- 

spection in the grades. 


Section 2. The work of this department 
shall be: 
(a) To examine all of the pupils at least 


once a year for the purpose of ascertaining the 
existence of any physical defects that may in- 
terfere with the pupil’s progress in the school 
or with the progress of other children in the 
grade, and to report any such defect to the 
parents and advise that the family physician 
be consulted. 

(b) To examine daily all evidences of the 
presence in the school of communicable disease 
and to make prompt report of all such cases 
of such to the board of health or its officers. 

(ec) To examine the sanitary conditions of 
the school premises and to make report of it 
to the board of education. 

(d) To give short instructions in school 
hygiene to the children as often as the work 
will permit. 

Section 3 The board of education shall have 
the power to appoint for this work a supervisor 
of hygiene, and as many inspectors of hygiene 
or school nurses as the board may from time 
to time determine. 

Section 4. The supervisor of hygiene shall 
be a skilled physician and shall have general 
supervision of the work of this department un- 
der the direction of the board of education, 
and such other duties connected with it as may 
be assigned to him from time to time by the 
board of education. 

He shall devote at least four (4) hours a 
day to active work in this department in the 
schools and shall supervise the inspectors of 
hygiene or school nurses and direct them in 
their work. 

Section 5. The inspectors of hygiene or 
school nurses shall devote themselves to this 
work for ten (10) months in each year and 
shall, during all school hours, be engaged in 
their investigations in the school buildings 
as shall be required for carrying out the work 
of this department. 

They must at all times co-operate with the 
supervisor of hygiene and with the principals 
of the various schools as far as possible in 
meeting sanitary conditions which may arise. 
‘No one shall be nominated for, or appointed, 
to the position of inspector of hygiene or school 
nurse who is not qualified as a graduate nurse, 
registered in the state of Illinois and shown 
special qualifications and fitness for this work. 

Section 6. Supervisors and inspectors or 
school nurses shall be elected for a term of one 
(1) year by the board of education, upon recom- 


Mendations of the committee on health inspec- 
tion. 

Section 7. The supervisor and inspectors or 
school nurses shall not treat any case or phys- 
ical defect or disease that has been discovered 
by either of them while engaged in the work 
of this department, nor shall they recommend 
any particular physician or 
such treatment or cure. 


institution for 
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Section 8. Violation of these rules and such 
other rules as may hereinafter be enacted by 
the board of education, relating to the duties 
of the office of supervisor of hygiene or inspect 
or of hygiene or school nurse, shall constitute 
cause for dismissal. 

Section 9. The work of the department of 
school hygiene shall be conducted under such 
regulations as may be prescribed by the board 
of education from time to time. 

Regulations. 
1. As far as possible, a program of the 
usual order in which the daily visits are made 
shall be filed by the supervisor and inspector 
or school nurse, in the superintendent’s office, 
and with the principals of the various schools, 
so that the parents may be present if they de- 
sire, and co-operate with them in their work. 

2. The inspector or school nurse shall visit 

each of the schools in her district every morn- 
ing, beginning with the first school at nine 
(9:00) o’clock. 
3. The inspector or school nurse shall each 
day inspect in reference to communicable dis- 
eases and the vaccinal status of pupils desig- 
nated by the principal, and examine all pupils 
who have been absent for two consecutive days 
or more because of sickness, and report same to 
the supervisor of hygiene. 

1. She shall 
children as 


also visit the homes of such 


may have been absent because of 


more, and make a 
written report to the supervisor of health, first 
as to the cause; 


sickness for two days or 


second, as to the conditions at 
third, as to the 
might affect other children. 


home; and conditions which 
5. After the above inspections have been 
made of all under her care, the supervisor of 
hygiene shall make a physical examination of 


the children designated by 


the principal or 
the inspector, to determine if there is any ab- 
normality, which is a hindrance to the child’s 
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No. of Patients 


NOTE: This blank must be filled out and maited te thd Director 
of Clinics at the close of each day's work. 


Report form used in Cleveland Public Schoo! 
Dental Clinics (See page 18). 
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progress, and to notify the parent or guardian 
in case a defect is found to exist, reeommend- 
ing that the child be taken to the family phy- 
sician for advice and treatment. 
mendation is to be 


This recom- 
made on the regular blanks 
for this purpose. If a child is excluded, a 
brief, but reason therefor must be 
written on the notice sent to the parent and 
health department and on the card filed with 
the supervisor. 

6. 


sufficient 


In making inspection, care must be used 
to disturb or excite the child 
little as possible. 


— 


7. In making throat examinations, wooden 
tongue depressors must be used to the exclusion 
of all tongue depressors. 


and school as 


Each tongue depress- 
or must be used only once and then burned. 
Aseptic methods must be employed in all 
examinations. 

8. Vaccination should be done by the family 
physician or by the physicians of the board of 
health. 

9. Neither the supervisor nor inspector or 
school nurse shall recommend any physician, 
specialist, hospital or institution, or make any 
suggestion as to the treatment or the manage- 
ment of pupils who are in need of same. 

10. The inspectors or school nurses shall 
observe the sanitary and hygienic conditions of 
the school buildings and premises, reporting 
in writing their observations to the supervisor, 
who shall in turn report same to the board of 
education. 

11. The principal shall refer to the inspector 
or school nurse, any pupils in school who seem 
to be suffering from infectious or contagious 
diseases. For this purpose, she should have all 
children to be examined sent to the properly 
retired room or place wherein the inspector or 
supervisor comes for examination. 

12. Reports. Necessary report cards shall 
be furnished to this department by the board 
of education. 

13. Whenever examination reveals the pres- 
ence of any contagious or infectious disease far 
enough advanced to be a menace to the pupil’s 
health or the health of fellow students, the 
child shall be excluded from school and a copy 
of such notice to parents or guardian shall be 
sent to the board of health. Any child excluded 
from school will not be permitted to return 


except upon the recommendation of the health 
department. 


New York City. The school board has with- 
drawn its ban on football and the students of 
the high schools are again permitted to play 
the usual series of games. Football was ban- 
ished from the high schools following a num- 
ber of fatal accidents to players in various 
parts of the country last fall. The board of 
education announced at the time that it had 
been deluged with petitions requesting its ban 
and that the reform seemed to meet the desire of 
the majority of patrons of the schools. 

St. Paul, Minn. The board has re- 
cently reseinded a rule which prohibits the em- 
ployment of 


school 


Heretofore 
widows have been classed with married women 


widows as teachers. 
as ineligible for teaching positions. 

Newport, R. 1. The school board has, during 
the past school year, adopted a method of de- 
termining the validity of excuses from physical 
training presented by students. Each boy 
and girl who makes a request to be excused is 
given a certificate form which must be filled in 
by a physician, In the blank it is stated’ that 
the bearer wishes to omit work consisting of 
two thirty-five minute periods per week of gym- 
nastics and games. ‘The doctor is asked to give 
a definite reason why all or a part of this physic- 
al work should be Suggestions for 
special work beneficial to the student are re- 
quested. 


excused. 
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A SCHOOL “EDUCATIONAL CAMPAIGN” 
FOR ORAL HYGIENE 


OF THE NATIONAL DENTAL ASSOCIATION 


(Abstract of a Lecture) 


By W. G. EBERSOLE, M. D., D. D. S., Cleveland, Ohio 


A great wave of conservation is sweeping 
across this country; and it is well that it should 
so sweep. Too long have we been unconscious 
of the great havoc created by the indiscriminate 
activities of the people as a whole. Irreparable 
damage and loss has been caused by the haste 
and waste of yesterday and today, while for- 
getful of the morrow. But, at last this great 
overgrown, indolent country of ours is awaken- 
ing to the possibilities and opportunities that 
have been and are being lost by both thoughtless 
and wanton waste. 

I am to discuss but one branch of conserva- 
tion, the one which has to do with human life. 
That branch of conservation which has to do 
with the health, strength and beauty of the hu- 
man race. My commission is, to discuss in 
particular that side of the question which re- 
lates to oral hygiene. 

We American people are victims of fad, 
fancy and fashion. Today in the medical and 
dental world it is conservation. Yesterday we 
were studying micro-organic life. Micro-or- 
ganic life was a great discovery and a very 
valuable one; but, do you know, that following 
that discovery, both the medical and dental 
professions have been so busy chasing microbes 
and parasites that humanity has not been given 
a moment’s rest from that time up to the 
present. 

But, someone may ask: “Do you not intend 
to ery microbes or bacteria’” Yes, but my 
ery will be in an entirely different direction 
from that uttered by most men in discussing the 
subject. Most of the thought and attention has 
been directed to destroying these organisms 
after their birth; but, my ery is to be for the 
destruction of their breeding places. 

The world went stark mad in its attempt to 
destroy pathogenic micro-organic life. Babies 
were brought into this world and put in glass 
cases, as it were, and every attempt made to 
keep them from coming in contact with good, 
healthy pathogenic micro-organisms. Herd af- 
ter herd of cattle have been destroyed. All 
food stuffs are undergoing rigid inspection. 
Millions have been spent in securing water 
supplies free from micro-organie life; and, 
yet, the greatest source of infection has been 
given but a moment’s thought. Great good has 
been accomplished in the destruction of micro- 
organic life, and much good is to come yet from 
efforts in that direction. 

In our rush for the destruction of micro- 
organic life we have lost track of two vital 
principles. The first is, that by the elimination 
of all bacteriological life in connection with 
the growing child, we prevent the development 
of a power to resist the inroads of these micro 
organisms when once they were met. The 
second is, that upon a perfectly healthy bods 
pathogenic micro-organic life has absolutely no 
influence. 

We wish to express two thoughts here. One 
is, that a child who is raised under the strict 
rules of hygiene as laid down by some of our 
leading specialists, is not normal. It lacks the 
power of resisting micro-organie life. And the 
second is, we should endeavor to combat micro 
organic life by placing the physical being in 
the most perfeet order. 

Millions of dollars are spent annually to pre 
vent the contamination of food, water and air 
from pathogenic micro-organic life. Every 
thing is being done to bring those three things 
to the human organism free from micro-organ 
isms, which will produce detrimental effects 
upon the physical man. But, what have we ac 
complished if we have destroyed every patho 
genic micro-organic cell in these three sustain 
ers of life and before they are placed in a posi 
tion to fulfill their full duty from an economic 
standpoint, they must pass into and through 
the greatest of all breeding places for patho 


genic bacteria and be permitted to become con 
taminated here /— the human mouth. 

Recent examinations, made both in Cleve- 
land and Boston, show that 97 per cent of the 
public school children are diseased. If this 
be true, what have we gained with all the 
millions spent if the food and drink necessary 
to supply the physical economy of man, must 
pass through mouths filled with millions of 
pathogenic micro-organisms / 

Our plea is for the destruction of the breed- 
ing places of pathogenic bacteria. In the per- 
fect man, as God created him, living and caring 
for his body as God intended he should, there 
is no breeding place for pathogenic or disease 
producing germs. It is only when man neglects 
to properly use and care for his physical being 
that his body becomes susceptible to the activity 
of disease producing germs. We do not expect 
to produce perfect man; but, we can so nearly 
approach perfection in mankind that diseases 
from micro-organic life will have little or no 
influence. 

The writer has had the pleasure of speaking 
from the same platform with a man who has 
done more to show the world what can be done, 
in the way of approaching perfection, from 
a physical standpoint, than any other man liv 
ing—Mr. Horace Fletcher. A man, at forty 
was practically a physical wreck, with no seem- 
ing chance for ever gaining perfect health and 
who has so far developed his physical being at 
the age of sixty, that he is not only able to stand 
the severe tests of strength, but to practically 
double the records of the best athletes in the 
leading colleges of the country. 

And what has been the principal secret of 
this development? It has been the proper use 
and care of the oral cavity—the first three 
inches of the alimentary canal—as he puts it, 
the mouth, the most important organ in our 
physical being. 

The mouth, the least considered, the most 
neglected and ill-kept organ of the body. The 
mouth, that organ which can make such a 
change in the human being as that attained by 
Mr. Fletcher, the care and use of which no man 
has developed more fully than he. 

We have said that the discovery of micro-or 
ganic life and the turning of the attention of 
professional men in this direction has been of 
great value. As proof of this, may be cited the 
fact that the death rate by typhoid fever, the 
conquering of which is largely a question of 
sanitation, has been reduced 50 per cent in the 
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United States since 1880, and still 22.009 people 
die annually from this disease. Th diphtherj, 
rate has been reduced 80 per cent, but stil] ther. 
are 20,000 lives lost annually from this malady 

Most of this reduction has resulted from the 
knowledge obtained in the study of bacteriolog, 
and sanitation, with little or no thought directed 
toward the oral cavity, the greatest harbinger of 
pathogenic micro-organie life and the portal 
through which most of these germs enter the 
human system. 

But, notwithstanding these statistics, we are 
told that every hour seventy-two Americans die 
from preventable diseases. Kach day lives are 
needlessly destroyed which equal a population 
of a town of almost 2,000. Every year the 
sacrifice of life, through ignorance and neglect 
equals the population of a city larger than 
Baltimore or St. Louis. Authority for this 
statement is Professor Irving Fisher, of Yale 
University, in a recent report to the National 
Conservation Commission. 

The dental profession has proven that the 
neglected oral cavity is one of the best breeding 
places for disease producing germs, and the na- 
tional dental association, which it is my privi- 
lege to represent, with the co-operation of the 
Cleveland Dental Society, has obtained proof 
that 97 per cent of the children in our public 
schools have diseased or faulty mouths. 

If 97 per cent of our little ones have mouths 
that are diseased, what must be the condition of 
the adult population of this country ? 

Just think of our boys and girls, no matter 
how much care and attention we have given 
them at home, being placed in an institution 
where it has been shown beyond any question 
that practically 97 per cent of the inmates are 
abnormal or diseased. 

Thus far I have treated of the mouth as a 
whole. Just a word about the influence of the 
teeth upon disease. Dr. Henry Upson, of 
Cleveland, has proven that many cases of in- 
sanity are due to the faulty conditions of the 
teeth. It required considerable experimenting 
and much time to be able to obtain definite 
proof of this fact, and yet, every up-to-date 
dentist knew this and has known it for years. 
Physicians and dentists have questioned many 
of Dr. Upson’s statements, but Dr. Upson states 
facts when he says that the faulty condition of 
the teeth may produce insanity. 

We want to go a step farther and state that 
faulty teeth exert an equally detrimental influ- 
ence on every other organ of the body. Thou- 
sands of so-called cases of stomach, intestinal, 
liver, kidney and heart troubles are due to the 
faulty use and care of the mouth and teeth; 
and all the medicine and medical treatment in 
Christendom cannot cure them. They must use 
and care for their mouths and teeth properly 
if they expect to recover their good health. 

A fact which we wish to particularly impress 

(Continued on Page 82) 
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CUP CRUSADE 


(A synopsis of the problem to November, 1910.) 


The danger which lurks in the common drink- 
ing cup found in public places is so generally 
known as hardly to require argument. The per- 


in avoiding the use of the disreputable tin dip- 

r found in railroad trains, at public fountains 
and in the schoolhouses have been fully justified 
in their dislike by the discoveries and experi- 
ments of scientists. The medical profession has 
for years looked with disfavor upon common 
drinking vessels and hygienists have urged that 
next to a pure source of obtaining water sup- 
plies, absolutely clean means of conveying the 
liquid to the mouth are sanitary necessities. 

The interest which school authorities and 
médical men generally have manifested in school 
drinking devices has been a part of a larger 
movement for improved sanitary conditions in 
public school buildings. It is a movement of 
humanity for humanity, of scientists who see 
with exact knowledge an infected generation 
coming into the inheritance of the race, of 
school officials and parents who want children 
not only to drink water which is fresh and cool, 
but also clean and free from every possible in- 
fection. 

The first agitation for the abolition of the 
common drinking cup was begun by the people 
interested in the anti-tuberculosis movement, 
who found that the cups on trains frequented by 
consumptive patients bound for the health re- 
sorts in the south and west became infected. 
The results of their observations readily led to 
the conclusion that other diseases are trans- 
mitted equally as well and that the drinking cup 
used promiscuously is a harbinger and a dis 
tributor of contagion. 

The Work of Scientists. 

Bacteriologists have for many years be- 
lieved that a drinking cup which is used indis 
criminately by a large number of persons is in- 
evitably bound to contain bacteria in large 
quantities, in addition to bits of human skin 
deposited on ‘he glass by contact with the lips. 
It remained, however, for one man to bring 
home to the nation the danger which he and 
others knew existed in thousands of pathogenic 
micro-organisms, which attached themselves and 
grew in unclean, common water and 
cups. This man, Prof. Alvin Davison of Lafay 
ette College, Pennsylvania, subjected a number 
of glasses, which had been used from nine days 
to several months in public schools, to micro 
scopical tests and found literally millions of de- 
caying human cells and bacteria. ‘These in 
cluded the germs of tuberculosis, pneumonia, 
diphtheria, tonsilitis and other disease-produc- 
ing organisms. Guinea pigs inoculated with 
the washings from the cups died of pneumonia 
and tuberculosis. Dr. Davison concluded from 
his experiments that the school drinking cup is 
a prolific spreader of disease, and one of the 
most dangerous points of contact by which epi 
demics are spread. 

The state health authorities have not been 
slow in accepting the results of the observations 
Which were brought to them, and at the present 
Writing eight states, Kansas, Louisiana, Michi- 
gan, Mississippi, Massachusetts, Delaware, Wis- 
consin and Oklahoma, have taken summary 
action. 

The state of Kansas was the first to prohibit 
common cups. In March, 1909, the board of 
health, at the request of its secretary, Dr. S. J. 
Crumbine, passed resolutions that no publie or 
Private school and no railroad corporation 
should furnish any drinking cups for publie 
use. It was suggested that sanitary fountains 
be installed wherever there is a wholesome water 
supply, and that in country schools water tanks 
fitted with a faucet and individual cups be pro 
vided. The resolutions of the board have the 
binding force of law and have been generally 
observed, not only by the public school authori 
ties, but also by the railroads. 

A Sweeping Condemnation. 


In discussing the order, Dr. Crumbine re 
cently said: “It is somewhat difficult to defi- 


| sons who years ago were considered squeamish 
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nitely trace the origin or source of certain in- 
fectious diseases, but there is one disease that 
leaves its mark at the point of inoculation, and 
it was because of the unmistakable proof of this 
fact that had been personally called to my atten- 
tion which made me hesitate no longer in ask- 
ing the board to issue the order. It is well 
known among sanitarians and physicians that 
syphilis is often conveyed in this manner, but 
it only took a concrete illustration of a case 
occurring on a most estimable young woman to 
bring the matter to a focus. 

“Moreover, Kansas is the highway for some- 
thing like 8,000 cases of tuberculosis that annu- 
ally go from the eastern part of the United 
States to the west and southwest, seeking for a 
health-giving climate, so that it is altogether 
likely that there is not a single through train on 
our four trunk lines that does not carry one or 
more tubercular passengers every day the year 
round. 

“The state board of health believes that it is 
a dangerous practice for the consumptive in the 
home to use miscellaneous drinking cups or 
glasses that are in turn used by the balance of 
the family, which practice every careful practi 
tioner has advised against. It must be equally 
dangerous to the traveling public to use the 
common drinking cup which may have been 
just previously used by some person suffering 
from an advanced case of consumption. 

“Tt is also our belief that there have been 
and will be less cases of contagious diseases in 
the public schools than ever before, since the 
abolition of the common drinking cup. 

“T might add that now that we know one of 
the ways the infectious agent producing infan- 
tile spinal paralysis is eliminated, which is 
through the throat membranes, the wisdom of 
the abolishment of the common drinking cup is 
again emphasized.” 

The Movement in Other States. 

Since the Kansas board acted, the common 
cup has been prohibited by the seven additional 
states mentioned above, and Idaho proposes to 
make a ruling at an early meeting of its health 
authorities. 

In Massachusetts the 
has based rules upon a 
makes non-compliance a misdemeanor, punish- 
able by a fine of $25. In Wisconsin the rules 
of the state board of health have the effect of 
law, and wilful violations are punishable by not 
more than three months imprisonment or a fine 
of $100. Each state in which a ruling has been 
made has found no difficulty in exacting its 
dictum. Sufficient time has been given to 
school boards to act and the results have been 
uniformly gratifying. 

Not only the states mentioned above who 
have taken action are interested in the move- 
ment. Many of the health authorities are ham- 
pered in taking definite steps by lack of au- 
thority under the law, or by lack of funds to 
enforce any proposed move. However, a vigor- 
ous campaign has been waged by a number of 
health officers with the result that in hundreds 
of cities and villages school boards are requir- 
ing individual cups or have purchased bub 
bling fountains. 

Secretary Snow of the California state board 
of health early in the year advised public school 
authorities to destroy all and common 
drinking glasses. He appointed a “cup smash- 
ing day” to give children a practical lesson in 
sanitation and personal cleanliness. In a bul- 

letin to the schools the doctor wrote: “At 
home children eat and drink out of individual 
dishes that are washed in hot, soapy water be 
tween usings. At school numbers of children 
drink from one cup that may not be washed 
onee a year. When the bell rings for the close 
of recess a crowd of thirsty, perspiring young- 
sters rush to the common cup. Some of them 
may have sore lips, bad colds, incipient con 
sumption, or may be feverish from an infectious 
In all these, an undesirable, not to say 
condition may become common 
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In many instances schools are closed 
lives are lost.” The doctor believes in a 
general education of public sentiment before 
the passage or enforcement of any laws. 

In Pennsylvania. 

The state department of health for Pennsy]l- 
vania has carried on a vigorous campaign for 
several years with very good results. School 
boards in all parts of the state have introduced 
individual drinking cups or sanitary fountains. 
Discussing the danger of the common drinking 
cup, Dr. Samuel G. Dixon, commissioner of 
health, writes: “We read with horror the story 
of the poisoners of the Middle Ages and the 
crimes of the Borgias. We shudder when we 
think of the days when the preparation of 
deadly poisons with murderous intent was a 
profession, and the goblet offered under the 
guise of courtesy was too often the instrument 
of death. 

“But let us not forget that conditions often 
exist in which carelessness is as death-dealing 
in its results, if not as culpable. 

“The exact scientific knowledge of today, 
made common property by the ready agency of 
the public press, imposes new responsibilities. 
There .is scarcely a person so ignorant as not 
to be aware that consumption is caused by a 
germ or bacillus. That bacillus lurks in the 
mouth and on the lips of the consumptive and 
thence may be, and constantly is, communicated 
to any vessel that the consumptive puts to his 
lips. The same is true of diphtheria and other 
infectious diseases. 

“This being the case, the cup that is used in 
common in public places must inevitably be 
the constant medium of communication of such 
affections, and as truly a poisoned cup as though 
it contained arsenic or strychnine, all the more 
dangerous because neither to sight, taste nor 
smell is a hint conveyed of the presence of the 
poison, and because it gives no immediate in- 
dication of the injury it has inflicted. 

“Such cups are to be found, first of all, in 
the schoolroom, especially in the country school- 
house, where the old slimy bucket stands with 
the equally slimy tin eup by its side, the ready 
dispenser of multitudinous germs. Not infre- 
quently it lies at the bottom of the pail, so that 
grimy hands must be thrust into the water in 
order to reach it.” 

In the State of Iowa. 


In Iowa the state board of health has advised 
against the common drinking cup in all public 
buildings, but cannot forbid them because the 
law does not grant the power. 

The New York state department of health is 
on record as being opposed to the use of the 
common drinking cup and urges its abolish- 
ment. The department has no rules because it 
is without authority to pass regulations of this 
kind. 

The rules of the Indiana state board of health 
read: 

Open water buckets and large tin cups are 
condemned because the dipping of water with 
cups which are used by many introduce spittle 
into the supply; and, besides, open buckets catch 
dust and dirt. Diphtheria, scarlet fever, diar- 
rhoea, sore mouth and other complaints have 
been transmitted in this way. This source of 
disease may be avoided to a considerable degree 
by supplying a covered tank with a large, free- 
flowing faucet and a small cup. The opening 
of a large faucet will furnish a strong stream, 
which will suddenly fill the eup and wash the 
saliva from the edge. Ample drainage must be 
provided for carrying away the waste water. 

The Minnesota board of health con- 
demns the common drinking cup in public 
buildings. Placards have been placed in public 
buildings, including schools, calling attention 
to the dangers of infection. 

The state board of health for North Carolina 
is waging an educational campaign with the 
intention of producing public sentiment against 
using common cups. 

State School Department. 


In New Jersey the state department of public 
instruction has supervision of the construction 
and sanitary equipment of all school buildings. 
Superintendent Baxter recommends the use of 
bubbling cups and individual drinking cups, 
(Continued on Page 31) 
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WORCESTER’S 


NEW PRIMARY --NEW SCHOOL --NEW 
ACADEMIC and NEW COMPREHENSIVE 


DICTIONARIES 


Worcester’s Dictionaries are comprehensive, up-to-date, and, 
in all respects, are better adapted to school use than are any 


other small dictionaries. They fully meet the requirements 
of all grades. Mechanically they are superior to all others, 
and the prices at which they are sold bring them within reach 


of every child. 
Send for FREE descriptive circular 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


JUST COMPLETED. 


WICHOL’S NEW GRADED LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC — Books I-ViIl 
A Notable Revision of a Notable Series of Books. Per part, 25c. 


Richer in Problems than Ever, Stronger in Reviews, and Topically Arranged 


THE METCALF-CALL READERS 


Designed to teach Animated, Expressive, Oral Reading. 


PUBLISHERS 
PHILADELPHIA 





THREE NEW READERS 


AMERICAN AND ENGLISH CLASSICS FOR GRAMMAR GRADES 


With biographical sketches, portraits and notes, 55 cents, net 
Postpaid. 5 

This book contains the literature recommended by R. J. Aley 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction for Indiana, for inten: 
sive reading and study in schools. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES 


For Seventh Grade Reading, 40 cents, net, postpaid 
For Eighth Grade Reading, 40 cents, net, postpaid 


The literature in these two books was chosen by Superintendent 
Pearse and the Principals and Teachers of Milwaukee. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


NEW YORK 











BOSTON CHICAGO 





— are SCHOOLS in NEW YORK CITY in which more than ONE THOU. 
SAND PUPILS may be seen sitting in healthful postures constantly during 
written tests, writing at commercial speed, WITHOUT PHYSICAL STRAIN, and 
producing pages of uniform excellence. These are the schools in which the 
PALMER METHOD PLAN has been followed with STRICT FIDELITY. 
UNSUPPORTED WORDY ARGUMENTS by copybook agents, and the repre- 
sentatives of some new chimerical systems of modified copybooks, will not prevail 


against such FINISHED CLASSROOM RESULTS as may be seen among Palmer 


Method Pupils who have been taught by teachers who have been taught by us. 


FREE NORMAL COURSES to all teachers in public schools in which the Palmer 


Edited by ROBERT C. METCALF and ARTHUR DEERIN CALL. 


A PRIMER, by Bertha B. Cobb - - 


A FIRST READER, by Bertha B. Cobb 


3 E. 14th &t., N.Y. THOMPSON BROWN CO. 120 Boylston St., Boston 


The Gilman Copy Book has copies on unglazed paper, adjustable to the eye. 
EACH book contains a brief manual of free-arm movement exercises. 


BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Plans have recently been 
formulated for opening a second trade school 
for boys. The new school is to be located in 
Kensington, a manufacturing district in which 
the textile plants are centered. A variety of 
trades will be taught, including carpentry, elec- 
trical construction, machine shop practice, pat- 
ternmaking, architectural and mechanical draw- 
ing, etc. 

Des Moines, Ia. The school board has re- 
cently taken steps to carry its own insurance on 
the various school buildings of the district with 
the exception of a few of the smaller ones in 
the outlying section of the district which are not 
adequately provided with fire protection. All 
insurance now in force on the various school 
buildings will be carried until the expiration of 
the policies, at which time the policies will not 
be renewed. 

To provide for any loss that may be sustained 
by the district in the event of any of the prop- 
erties being destroyed by fire a sinking fund of 
$5,000 per year will be set aside for five years, to 
be invested in certificates of deposit bearing 4 
per cent interest. 

The action of the board cane after a long 
struggle on the part of a few of the members, 
who have long been urging in Des Moines a 
change in the policy of writing insurance on the 
school buildings. A year ago a resolution al- 
most identical met practically unanimous de- 
feat. The affair was not dropped then, how- 
ever, but instead an appraiser was appointed for 
the school buildings. The board was not con 
tent with the rating of the buildings, as many 
of them had been remodeled and made fire 
proof. The board then ordered a re-rating to 
be made by the inspection board of the state of 
Iowa. As some of the expiring policies had to 
be renewed this year an intense rivalry arose 
emong the insurance companies, and this helped 
to bring up afresh the old idea of making the 
board its own insurance company by creating a 
sinking fund. 

The board will not be left without insurance 
on the buildings, as it will not stop all insur- 


- « Je, 
- - 30c. 


ance of the companies at once. As each policy 
expires, however, it will be allowed to lapse, and 
in the meantime the new fund will be constantly 
growing. The board members say that the new 
scheme will bring about a saving each year to 
the taxpayers of the city of $5,000. In all the 
history of the school district, Des Moines has 
lost but $2,000 by fires in its school buildings. 
The premiums averaged $5,000 yearly. 

The Columbus (O.) school board has author- 
ized the superintendent to make a study of “re- 
reaters” with a view of formulating a course of 
action for eliminating them from the schools. 
It ig proposed to establish the number of such 
children, the nature of their home surroundings, 
including occupation of parents, and the possi- 
bility of grouping them in a separate school. 

Altoona, Pa. The school board has recently 
introduced a new method of assigning substi- 
tutes to vacancies when these occur through the 
absence of regular teachers. A metal mounted 
board has been installed in the superintendent’s 
office upon which are the names of all substi- 
tutes. It is arranged so that a record can be 
kept of the time each of the young women has 
put in. It is proposed to equalize by this means 
the opportunity of all substitutes for classroom 
service. No especial attention is given to the 
needs of classes or the adaptability of a substi- 
tute for the work she is sent to do. Formerly 
the superintendent was left free to send the best 
fitted teacher at hand to fill each vacancy. 

Cincinnati, O. The school board has recently 
decided to select its funds by ealling for bids 
upon the deposits annually in November. No 
Lank is to be allowed an amount in excess 6f its 
capital stock, nor, in any case, more than $5300,- 
000. 

The savings effected by the repair department 
of the Chicago public schools was recently illus- 
trated in a manner convincing to the board. 
Bids were called upon two repair jobs for the 
high schools and numerous tenders were 
received. The lowest of these amounted to 
$70,000. The work was then done in the shop 
of the board at a cost of $42,862. 

Lowell, Mass. The school committee has re- 


Method has been adopted completely. This course, through correspondence, to others, 
ten dollars. One copy of self-teaching Palmer Method Manual, postpaid, 25 cents, 


Why not investigate ? 


THE A. N. PALMER CO. 
Union Square, East . ‘ ‘ 


New York City 


fused to grant the use of the high school audi- 
torium for meeting purposes which. may con- 
flict with regular school use. 

Hutchinson, Minn. The school board has re- 
cently introduced an order system for use in 
purchasing all materials and supplies for the 
schools. It is intended to keep a complete check 
on the buying of even the smallest article. 

Philadelphia, Pa. The board of education 
las equalized the salaries of women and men 
teachers in the evening high schools. Hereto- 
fore women only received three-fourths of the 
amount which the men were paid. The various 
teachers’ organizations are working to secure 
uniformity throughout the school system. 

South Omaha, Neb. The teachers have 
iormed an association for the express purpose 
of securing higher salaries. 

Salina, Kans. The school authorities have 
recently given to the high school classes in 
manual training thirty-five large photographs 
for framing. The pictures were recently bought 
for decorating classrooms. 

Rock Island, Il]. Branch libraries have been 
established in three of the grammar schools of 
the city to afford the pupils of these schools the 
opportunity of reading books from the public 
library without the necessity of making long 
trips to the library building. The libraries are 
in charge of the principals of the schools and 
the books are sent to the buildings from the pub- 
lic library in boxes containing thirty to forty 
books each. 

This plan is in operation in many other 
cities in Illinois. It has been found to work sat- 
isfactorily and to create among the children a 
taste for good reading, as it brings their selec- 
tion under the influence of the principal of the 
building and under the influence of the teachers. 

The standards of admission to the state nor- 
mal schools of Maine have been raised so that 
no student will be accepted who has not a diplo- 
ma from a first-class high school, or its equiva- 
lent. 

Bridgeport, Conn. The school committee has 
engaged a woman physician as medical in- 
spector. 
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PLAN TO SPEND A MILLION. 


What “A Million for Tuberculosis from Red Cross Seals” will 
do in the checking of consumption, is explained in a bulletin 
just issued by the National Association for the Study and Pre- 
yention of Tuberculosis. 

Counting every available bed for consumptives in the United 
States, even those in almshouses, penal institutions and hospitals 
for the insane, there are at the present time accommodations for 
hardly 30,000 tuberculosis patients. This is just about one bed 
for every ten indigent consumptives, and if all tuberculous per- 
sons in the country are counted, both rich and poor, hardly one 
for every twenty-five or thirty. If sufficient hospital accommoda- 
tions are provided only for those who are too poor to pay the full 
price for their treatment, fully 275,000 more beds in special insti- 
tutions for tuberculosis would be needed at once. The immense 
outlay necessary to provide and maintain so many beds in hos- 
pitals makes it imperative, the National Association for the Study 
and Prevention of Tuberculosis declares, that such institutions be 
erected from public money, either municipal, county or state. In 
order to get appropriations for public hospitals for tuberculosis, 
agitation is necessary, and in order to create a campaign of agita- 
tion organization is demanded. But in order that an organization 
may carry on an effective campaign, funds are needed. 

These funds it is proposed to secure in as many communities as 
possible from the sale of Red Cross Seals. 

The National Association cites one illustration of the way in 
which a small sum spent in education has secured large appropria- 
tions. The New York State Charities Aid Association in the 
three years, 1908, 1909 and 1910, has spent in the up-state portion 
of New York about $55,000 in arousing the people to the dangers 
of tuberculosis. As a direct result of the public sentiment pro- 
duced by this outlay, the state, county and municipal authorities 
have already appropriated for tuberculosis work $1,500,000 and 
appropriations for hundreds of thousands of dollars are pending. 
Hundreds of hospital beds have been provided, and the association 
already aims for “No Uncared for Tuberculosis in 1915.” 

Thus, the National Association says if a million dollars is real- 
ized from the sale of Red Cross Seals, millions more will be added 
to it from the publie treasuries. Last year 25,000,000 stamps were 
sold. It is aimed this year to sell four times as many. 


The Teacher’s Care of the Child. 

The examination of school children with reference to the rela- 
tion of the condition of their eyes, ears and throat to their mental 
eficiency has now proceeded far enough to justify the following 
conclusions : 

First. A considerable part of the dullness, truaney and back- 
wardness of childhood, and the nervous breakdowns occurring in 
later life, preceded or not preceded by the above defects of child- 
hood, are due not to defective minds, but to the existence of some 
easily detected disease of the eyes, ears or throat. 

Second. That many children have their dispositions ruined by 
being scolded at and punished by parents and teachers, and ridi- 
culed by schoolmates, when their only trouble is some removable 
physical defect. 

Third. That the test necessary for the detection of these de- 
fects may be made by any accurate person who can read. The 
Massachusetts state board of health, after two years’ application 
of these tests by the publie school teachers of this state, say that 
the tests made by the teachers were not less efficient than those 
made by specialists. 

Fourth. That it is the duty of teachers to apply these simple 
tests before some serious injury to the child’s disposition or nerv- 
ous system results. 


Toledo, O. By a careful rearrangement of boundary lines the 
services of twenty-eight teachers have been dispensed with, effect- 
ing a saving of nearly $23,700 to the schools. No teachers have 
been thrown out of employment; the superintendent simply has 
made no appointments to replace teachers who have resigned. The 
average number of pupils per teacher is between thirty-five and 
forty in all of the elementary schools. 

The public schools of New Jersey celebrated the two hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of founding of the first school. The day 
was designated “Bergen Day” because in the village of Bergen 
the first class was taught. 

Bucyrus, 0. The school board recently ordered that class or- 
ganizations in the high school be discontinued in the years below 
the senior. The superintendent is authorized to make all neces- 
sary regulations and to enforce them by suspension or expulsion 
of class members. 

The board of education of South Bend, Ind., has ordered the 
publication of a weekly “School Bulletin” for distribution among 
the patrons of the schools. It is proposed to supply publicity in 
school affairs so that a better understanding of the aims of the 
schools may be had and greater efficiency may be attained. 

November 4 was observed as “fire day” in the public schools of 
Nebraska. On that day the teachers in every schoolroom were 
expected to carry out a program of instruction on the dangers and 
uses of fire, not only as affecting the school buildings, but to teach 
the children how to deal with fire under any circumstances and 
how to handle matches, gasoline, kerosene, ete. 

Over 10,000 copies of a booklet, comprising chapters on fire, 
were distributed throughout the state. 


Sethi 


School Hygiene 


Until quite recently the term “School Hygiene” stood 
for but one idea, namely, compulsory instruction in 
physiology and hygiene, particularly in the evils of al- 
cohol and nicotine. 

In the very near future School Hygiene will suggest 
practice not precept; not class-room recitation by pupils, 
but control of school environment by school authorities; 
not ideas to be conveyed to the brain of the child, but 
protection to be given to the child’s body. 

While it is true that heretofore but a small number 
of men have seen the need of this new definition of School 
Hygiene, those few men are now proceeding with such 
thorough and skillful educational methods and with such 
profound conviction, that the school world is bound to 
respond to their leadership. 

Indeed, there are many evidences of their influence 
already apparent and of the fact that the time is ripe for 
recognizing, aS an important factor in hygiene instruc- 
tion, the hygiene practiced at school by janitor and 
teacher, and by curriculum makers and building makers. 

At a recent conference in New York City, on the phys- 
ical welfare of school children, a school principal de- 
clared that the present curriculum is manufacturing more 
physical defects every year than school physicians and 
nurses can correct. 

To the surprise of the laymen present, the school men 
were of one mind as to the havoc wrought by school life 
upon the physical and mental energy of the child. 


Attention is Called to ‘‘ Dust Dangers.”’ 

They were told that eyes were weakened, if not 
ruined, by glazed paper, small type, lines of wrong length, 
unsteady or dazzling light, or prolonged concentration. 

But their attention was called especially to the dangers 
arising from the dust that is constantly churned into 
suspension in the air of schoolrooms, which, with bad ven- 
tilation, favored the growth and spread of disease germs, 
more particularly the tubercle bacilli. 

Highly trained teachers explain the composition of air 
itn a@ schoolroom atmosphere often more poisonous than 
that of the average sweat-shop. 

30ys and girls, unable to breathe through the nose 
because of adenoids and enlarged tonsils, are deprived of 
recess for not being able to describe the passage that leads 
from the nose to the windpipe and lungs! 

Children fortunate enough to be physically able to 
meet school requirements are handicapped in their studies, 
and for that reason reduced in industrial efficiency, be- 
cause they must march side by side with children suffer- 
ing from removable physical defects. 

These physical needs are found, upon investigation of 
thousands of homes, to be due not so much to deficient in- 
comes as to remediable defects in the homes, the schools 
and the factories ! 

Already a large number of “RICHMOND” Vacuum 
Cleaning Systems have been installed in school buildings 
in all parts of the country, and many more are being pro- 
vided for as rapidly as the necessary appropriations can be 
arranged for. 

These schools are rendered dustless. 
ditions must improve. 

We will be glad to explain the system in detail to 
school authorities who are interested and who have a 
desire to encourage whatever makes for better health in 
the public schools of today, the educational incubators of 
the men and women of tomorrow. 


THe M°Crum- HOWELL Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 

Park Ave. and 4lst Street, New York City 
Branches and Agencies in All Cities 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
_Ricumonn” Heating Systems —_Ricumonn” Bath Tubs, Lavatories and 
Sanitary Plumbing Devices — _ficumonn» Concealed Tran- 
som Lifts— _:cumonn Suds Makers —“Ricumonn Suction 
Cleaners— Ricumonn” Vacuum Cleaning Systems 


The health con 
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DUSTLESS SCHOOLS. 
(Concluded from page 6) 
reduced in proportion. This is not true of rotary 
or piston pumps. 

Piping. 

Permanent piping, designed to bring every 
part of a building within fifty feet of a hose 
outlet, should be installed. In a building under 
erection, the piping may be concealed in par- 
titions, taking care that. outlets and cleanout 
cepenings are extended through partitions. In 
©. building, erected before the installation of a 
yacuum cleaner, the piping may be erected ex- 
posed with little disfigurement. This piping 
may be of the ordinary commercial iron or steel 
pipe arranged, so far as possible, in vertical ris- 
ers with a minimum of horizontal runs. These 
risers should be ample in size and never less than 
an inch and a half inside diameter. 

— Piping must be installed carefully to avoid 
leaks. Special long sweep drainage fittings 
should be used. There are now in the market 
various types of these special fittings which have 
shoulders, i. e., are “smooth bore” inside, and 
have cleanout openings provided at each change 
of direction. Care should be exercised in se- 
lecting those that are easily opened for cleaning 
and readily made air-tight again. The run 
from each hose outlet to the pump should be as 
Cirect and with as few turns as possible. It 
is unnecessary to have outlets in every school 
room, and the locations in corridors should be 
selected with reference to schoolroom doors. 

Hose. 

Fifty feet of hose is a convenient length and 
seventy-five feet is not impossible. The hose 
may be of rubber or metal. Considerable diffi- 
culty is encountered in preventing hose from col- 
lapsing under suction, and, therefore, all clean- 
ing hose should. be stiffened by a spiral wire. 
Even then the inside linings may loosen and 
clog the system. In general, rubber hose seems 
to be proving more durable than the metal 
hose, although the metal hose is more easily 
dragged around. Hose smaller than one inch in- 
side diameter is not practical and one and one- 
quarter inches is better. Larger than one and 
one-half inches is too cumbersome. Hose should 
come in twenty-five foot lengths and have con 
venient air tight couplings. 

Tools. 

In schoolrooms, with the ordinary type of 
school desk attached to the floor at four or 
more points, the use of vacuum cleaner tools is 
attended with some difficulty. Tools are required 
that are especially designed to work around 
desk legs and sometimes with extra length 
handles. Sanitary furniture with single pedes- 
tal desks and seats is ideal for vacuum clean- 
ing and larger cities are gradually adopting 
this style of seat. The particular type of 
tool to use depends on the surface to be cleaned. 
For bare floors, tools are still somewhat ex- 
perimental, each manufacturer offering his own 
as the best type. In general they are from 
ten to eighteen inches long, and perhaps three 
inches wide. A couple of typical cross-sections 
will show the principles involved. 


GROWING! 
Our September receipts show an increase of more than 33's %% over last year. WHY 7 
Not because our publications are something ‘new.’ 
hand and typewriting, have been on the market for three years. 


Not because we formerly lacked good customers—many of the leading commercial 
colleges, public schools, and Catholic institutions were already using the Barnes publica- 


tions. 
Not because we have done any strenuous pushing. 


But simply because the BARNES texts have made for themselves a reputation 
which cannot be surpassed, and their superiority is being more widely recognized. 

If you are not already using the Barnes methods, investigate at once. A free paper 
bound examination copy of either Brief Course in Pitman Shorthand or Brief Course in 
Graham Shorthand will be sent to any shorthand teacher. 


copies, 50¢. Retail price, #1 25 


Barnes Typewriting Instructors are published in three different editions, the Com 
plete (#1.50), the Special ($1.00), and the Abridged (50¢). An examination copy of any one 
of these will be sent to typewriting teachers or schoo! managers upon receipt of three- 
fourths of retail price. Special examination terms upon application. Be sure to state 


what machine is used. 
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editions of Barnes Complete and Special Typewriting Instructors 
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Cross-Section Typical Bare- 
Floor Tools. 


Felt pads or rows of bristles serve to prevent 
too great an admission of air and to localize 
this admission of air where the inrush will 
draw up the dirt and dust. For walls and chalk 
trays a circular brush with long bristles and 
leather cuff is advisable. The tools are the 
feature of a vacuum cleaner that express most 
clearly the ingenuity and practicability of the 
different manufacturers. The types are chang- 
ing continually and no definite directions can be 
given regarding their purchase. In any event 
they must be designed to conveniently and rap- 
idly pass over the kind of surface to be cleaned 
and have a smooth, clear passage to the hose, 
without shoulders or sharp bends. 

A later article (to be published in December) 
will give the results of a series of tests conduct- 
ed in a Grand Rapids school building, for the 
purpose of ascertaining the relative efficiency 
and convenience of the various types of “one- 
man” stationary plants. 


THE VALUE OF THE NURSE IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
(Concluded from Page 4) 
orders, by detecting physical ailments, by inter- 
viewing the parents concerning the physical 
condition of their children, by taking children 
to doctors’ offices, hospitals and dispensaries, by 
getting permits to operate, and looking after 
children after operations have been performed, 
and by instructing parents how to improve the 
sanitary conditions of their homes. Suffice it 
to say, that they have, since their appointment, 
proved themselves to be most useful and indis- 
pensable to the public school system, as well as 
to the department of health of Chicago. 

A summary of the benefits derived from work 
of the school nurse shows: 

1. A decrease in the spread of contagion by a 
close observation of the children in school and 
the supervision of all excluded cases in their 
homes. 

2. They teach the parents, family and chil 
dren cleanliness and personal hygiene. 

3. They instruct the mother in the care of 
her children and impress upon her the benefits 
to be derived from cleanliness, fresh air and 
right living. 

4. They render more effective the efforts of 
the medical inspector by visiting the homes of 


the children and reporting back information of 


the conditions found there. 


LEAD Is GRITLESS; DURABLE; UNIFORM. 
EBERHARD FABER 
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5. They frequently find cases of deprivation 
and disease in the home which would otherwise 
go undiscovered, and the work of the medical 
inspector would be of little advantage in the 
school. 

6. They make it possible to treat cases of 
minor ailments in school.—<Address. 

FOR BUSY SUPERINTENDENTS, 

Easthampton, Mass. The school committee 
recently decided to reduce the number of grades 
in the public schools below the high school to 
eight, the change to take full effect at the open- 
ing of the fall term in 1912. 

For pupils entering the high school after this 
change takes effect the college preparatory 
course will be five years in length instead of 
four years, as at present. The second year of 
algebra and the formal study of English history 
will be omitted in grade 9 and will be trans- 
ferred to the high school after this year. 

Supt. C. G. Pearse of Milwaukee has recently 
requested teachers to make their “visits to 
schools” for observing teaching methods as early 
in the school year as possible. If taken early 
and with a definite purpose both teacher and 
class receive the greatest benefit. 

Davenport, Ia. Supt. Frank L. Smart has 
requested the board of education to have the 
names of the schools placed above the doors of 
the respective buildings. Mr. Smart suggested 
that this would identify the schools and stimu- 
late a disposition to call them by name, rather 
than by number. 

Albany, N. Y. The school board and its ex- 
ecutive officers are making plans to ccnvert a 
grade school building and the present high 
school into vocational schools. 

Mr. John Edwards Bray has succeeded the 
late Orvis Ring as state superintendent of pub 
lie schools of Nevada. 

Aurora, Ill. Supt. C. M. Bardwell has re- 
cently proposed a system of medical inspection. 

Beloit, Kans. The high school has added 
manual training, science and English courses to 
Each consists 
of thirty credits accepted by the University of 


the college preparatory course. 


Kansas. 

The establishment of a girls’ industrial school 
has recently been authorized by the school com- 
mittee of Somerville, Mass. A similar school 
for boys is already in successful operation. 


Christopher Sower Company 


have opened their new Home Office at 


Cloth-bound examination 


We Publish: 


PUB. CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


No. 124 North Eighteenth St. 
PHILADELPHIA 


BRUMBAUGH’'S STANDARD READERS 
GRICE’S HOME AND SCHOOL 


and many other good books. 
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School Board Souwnal 28 


LEAN SCHOOLS 


Kept Dustless, Bright and Wholesome Dy 
| THE PALM SYSTEM 


The PALM PUMP has revolutionized Vacuum Cleaning by reason of its 95 per cent. efficiency — its Yz2 saving in 
a. power —the PALM PATENTED method of packing and sealing the piston and valve by means of FLOWING 
K WATER— and the ELIMINATION OF ALL STRAINING DEVICES, wet and dry separators, etc. 
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a The president of St. Rita's We all know the pro- 

. “i College, Chicago, Rev. James gressive spirit of Oklahoma. 

the ee 80 0m aetnONty on By looking after the health 
moe mechanical. Be and education of her child- 

af therefore selected The Palm ren, she is making for future 
System to replace a rotary greatness. Two 2-Sweeper 
pump plant that was not Palm Systems are doing 
giving satisfaction. their share of this important 

ttee work. 

des | e 

| to 

en- 

i The Jefferson School, 
this Although competitors Fort Wayne, Indiana, is 
‘ory fought hard for this install- equipped with a 2-Sweeper 
, a ation, the School Board, Palm System. The time 
r ol after due thought, purchased is rapidly approaching 
tory The Palm System for the when a Palm System in 
ans Peru (Indiana) High School. schools will be as much ofa 

necessity as pure drinking 
ntly water. 
; to 
arly eed 
arly 
and This is the sister school 
The two cleanest and of the one shown opposite. 
has most sanitary schools in The very design of these 
the Milwaukee are 10th Dis- porn ygey ogee. Senay, 
ala ; and their interior equip- 
rs of trict School No. 1, and the ment of 4-Sweeper Palen 
sted 1ith District School No. 1. Systems carries out the 
imu- | Both are equipped with 4- general idea of utility. 
ither Sweeper Palm Systems. 
S$ ex- 
rt a When it is remembered 
‘eal that The Palm System ac- 
high complishes its work noise- 
The Washington School lessly and efficiently on ap- 
| the { Fort W ino teementhiend proximately one-half the 

i of Fort Wayne isa beautit power necessary to operate 
pub building. Even the outside any other cleaner of the 

gives one an impression of same capacity, the wisdom 
: re cleanliness. Its interior is of the Kendallville School 
" . . ' Board in selecting our plant 
tion. fully in keeping with the is apparent. 
ided outer aspect, as it is thor- 

ef 
aa oughly cleaned by a 2- 
seS LO 
a ie Sweeper Palm System. 

. me f School Boards: — Send 
ty 0 for our booklet — THE 

PALM SYSTEM, and 
choo! 
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Lack of space pre- 
vents our listing 
other schools that 
are equipped with 


THE PALM SYSTEM 
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em 
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READ THIS LETTER 


BOARD OF EDUCATION, SCHOOL DISTRICT No. 130. 
PALM VACUUM CLEANER Co., Detroit, Mich. 


satisfaction. 
Will you kindly give us figures on a three sweeper equipment, also on two more single 


sweeper machines, as 
we will do our own installing under your supervision 


we intend to equi 


Our entire School Board are of the opinion that the only way to maintain sanitary conditions in a school building is to install a stationary vacuum cleaning system. 


future or Aa eee. Yours very truly, W. C. BRUCE. 


PALM VACUUM CLEANE 


Executive Offices, Tolsma Building 2 Works, 
REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


In writing to advertisers please mention “ScHooLt BoarpD JOURNAL.” 


BLUE ISLAND, ILL, 
GENTLEMEN:—After giving your Vacuum Cleaning System a thorough trial in our High School Buildings, we have c ncluded to keep the machine, as it has done the work to our entire 


all our schools with your system. 


Learn about the best 
Vacuum Cleaner for 
school use. 


Architects: — Send for 
our Hand Book — it con- 
tains much valuable infor- 
mation, 


Sept. 29, 1910 


Chairman Bidg. and Grounds Committee 


R CO. 


Bates St., DETROIT, MICH. 


You understand that 


I predict a great 





rene natalia ele A ee 


eee 





TEXT BOOK NEWS. 

Chicago, Ill. The school board 
has adopted Whigham and Fred- 
erick’s bookkeeping (Heath) ; 
Goodyear’s Standard Account- 
ing; Moore and Miner’s Account- 
ing and Business Practice 
(Ginn). 

Geneseo, Ill. Mace’s history 
of the United States (Rand-Me- 
Nally) has been adopted. 

Barnes’ Brief Course in Benn 
Pitman Shorthand has recently 
been adopted by the high schools 
of Wichita, Kansas and West- 
field, N. J. 

Barnes’ Complete Typewriting 
Instructor has been adopted for 
use in the Corry, Pa., high school. 

Barnes’ Shorthand Lessons by 
the Sentence Method has been 
adopted for use in the Wood- 
mere, N. Y., union high school. 

The question has recently been 
raised whether books used in the 
public schools of the state of 
Mississippi may be purchased 
from others than the regularly 
constituted depositories. In War 
ren county, the department of 
justice has been asked to give 
an opinion whether second hand 
books or books not bearing the 
stamp of a state depository may 
be used in the schools. 

The state book law and the 
contracts with publishers, under 
which the uniform adoptions are 
made, provide for the sale of 
books through depositories. The 
Mississippi law is based upon the 
Alabama law, which latter has 
been interpreted by the courts 
to give the exclusive rights to the 
publishers and their representa 
tives. It is expected that litiga- 
tion will ensue, because inde- 
pendent book dealers hold that 
the law creates a monopoly, while 
the publishers are bent upon 
the enforcement of the letter of 
the law. 

Providence, R. I. The school 
committee has recently adopted 
Redway’s Commercial geography 
(American); Pitman’s Geography of the World 
(Isaac Pitman Sons) ; Cheney’s Short History of 
Ingland (Ginn). 

Waukegan, Ill. Adopted Atwood’s commercial 
speller. 

Wm. R. Jenkins Co., New York City, have re 
cently purchased the entire stock of foreigr books 
of F. W. Christern (Dyrsen & VDfeiffer, succes- 
sors). The stock has been transferred to the prem 
ises of Wm. R. Jenkins Co., greatly increasing 
the supply and variety of books in foreign lan 
guages and enabling them to give better attention 
to school and college orders. 

Miss Rose L. Fritz, a writer of Isaac Pitman’s 
shorthand and advocate of “Practical Course in 
Touch Typewriting,” demonstrating at Toronto 
during the recent Canadian National Exhibition, 
wrote for one hour, and succeeded in breaking the 
former record by sixteen words per minute. The 
gross number of words written in the hour was 
6.891, which is an average of 115 words per min 
ute, and with all deductions for errors, 111 
words per minute, net. The test was on absolute 
ly new matter taken from © book purchased the 
previous day and written in a place where peo 
ple were continually passing and engaging Miss 
Fritz in conversation. 

Covina, Cal. The high school has adopted 
Barnes’ Complete Remington Typewriting In 
structor, 


6x7 X ins. 





Ownership Changed. 


The School Arts Book, founded and edited by 
Henry Turner Bailey, has recently been purchased 
by the National Arts Publishing Company, Boston, 
and will become one of a group of art magazines 
which this organization is to produce. <A new 
process of color work is to be employed in the 
magazine. Mr. Bailey will continue all of the 
editorial policies which have characterized the 
periodical and have made it the recognized pub 
lication of art instruction in America. 


Purchased five No. 10 
typewriters for the commercial 


Lake Geneva, Wis 
Remington 
classes. 

Oil City, Pa. 
typewriters. 


Purchased four new Remington 








5x7 ins. 4%x6% ins. 
56 pages. 460 pages. 41 x5 inches. 
384 pages. 
Elementary School Edition — For al Primary Grades. Entirely new plates. Root words in bold black. 450 illustrations. Diacritical 
markings uniform with the other editions. 25,000 words and definitions. 384 pages. Black cloth, side and back title in gold, 25e, 


40 pages. 4 


Laird & Lee’s Webster's Modern Dictionary— Handy Edition 
416 pages. Illustrated. A dictionary that answers every possible 
demand. Stiff cloth, 20c. 
Laird & Lee’s Vest-Pocket Webster Dictionary 
and World’s Gazetteer. Speeches and Toasts; Rules of Order; etc. 
Size, 5%x2% inches. Russia leather, full gilt, indexed, 25c. 
Laird @ Lee’s Standard Webster Pocket Dictionary 
Desk and School Edition. 16 full-page colored maps. 224 pages. 
554x2% ins. Leather, gold stamping, gilt edges, indexed, 50c. 
Laird & Lee’s Vest-Pocket “Kaiser” Dictionary—English-German 
German-English — Pronunciation of words in both languages. Cloth, 
special stamp, double index, 25e. Leather, gilt, double index, 50c. 


FOR HOME, SCHOOL, 
OFFICE AND 
GENERAL USE 





Laird & Lee’s Educational Books (theni°ts: 





GREAT SERIES OF LAIRD & LEE’S 
Webster’s New Standard Dictionaries 


AWARDED HIGHEST HONORS THE WORLD CAN BESTOW, 
MEDALS RECEIVED AT PRINCIPAL EXPOSITIONS, 


ADDENDA of about 300 recent words pertaiuing to late discoveries in the arts and Sciences 
making HIGH SCHOOL Edition 840 pages. 


High School and Collegiate Edition — For Schools, Colleges and Universities, 
Contains fourteen encyclopedic features. 900 illustrations, 24 full-page plates, six in 
colors. 840 pages. Size, 6x8ins. Half leather, thumb-indexed, marbled edges, $1.59 


Students’ Common School Edition — with ten special encyclopedic features, 759 
pages. 840 illustrations, 19 full-page plates, two pages colored maps Eastern and West. 
ern Hemispheres, a feature found in this edition only. 5x7 inches. Black silk cloth 
side and back titles in gold, special frontispiece, 75€e 3 


Intermediate School Edition — New dictionary, new plates. 30,000 words; 6,000 syno- 
nyms. Proper nouns indicated by capital initials. Degrees of adjectives, irregular 
verbs, plural of nouns, hundreds of new words. Key to diacritical marks foot of each 
page. Signs used in writing and typography. Vocabulary words in bold black type, 
460 pages. 600 text illustrations, two pages flags of nations incolors. Size, 434 x6Y 
inches. Black silk cloth, title in gold, 50ce 





l6mo and Vest-Pocket Editions — ENGLISH, FRENCH, SPANISH, GERMAN, ITALIAN 


Laird & Lee’s Vest-Pocket Standard English-Italian Italian. 
English Dictionary—cContains all new words, the words most often 
needed in both languages; irregular Italian verbs; a brief English- 
Italian grammar; key to pronunciation, etc, 525 pages. Cloth, red 
edges, double index, 50c. Leather, gilt edges, double index, 75e, 


Laird & Lee’s Vest-Pocket Littre-Webster French-English 


English-French Dictionary—290 pp. 60,000 words, meanings and 
idioms. French pronunciation fully explained. Irregular verbs, etc, 
Silk cloth, double index, 25e. Leather, full gilt, dbl. index, 50e, 


Laird & Lee’s Vest-Pocket Standard Dictionary — Enolish- 
Spanish Spanish-English — Officially endorsed by U. S. Government, 
Silk cloth, indexed, 25e. Morocco, gilt, indexed, 50c. 





THE SOUL OF A SERF 


By J. BRECKENRIDGE ELLIS 


The New Standard Speller, by C. D. Andrews, LL.D. 


A simple system of progressive word-building is observed 


throughout the entire series of lessons. Beyinning with easy 


A Komanee of Love and Valor. A wonderful 
demonstration of the power of the hero's manly 
courage to win the beautiful Cuthberga. In- 
tensely dramatic and true to life. A graphic 
description of the hero, and bis mighty struggle 
for the woman he loved, and the heroine's ad- 
ventures in the walled city, and her faithful 
horse, “Kingbearer.’’ Thrills and holds the 
reader spell-bound from ‘Thoughts Tending to Am- 
bition” in the first chapter to ‘The Purple Robe of 
Glory inthelast. Artistically illustrated with 
colored frontispiece and nine superb full- 
page etchings in black and white, 328 pages. 
Fine book paper, extra silk cloth, ornamental 
design in gold ard ink, $159. Plain cloth, 
5 illustrations, $1.60u. 2 





A Practical English Grammar for Upper Grades. 


By John Tilden Prince, agent of the Massa- 


12mo., cloth, 256 


List price, 60 cents. Ginn & Co. 


chusetts board of education. 
pages. 

How our “grammarless tongue” shall be 
handled in the schools has been, and still is, a 
disputed point. Shall there be language lessons, 
often mere twaddle, or shall there be abstract 
grammar, bristling with facts and forms of no 
immediate use to the pupils? A golden mean 
is the aim of this text book lt presents only 
the most important facts of correct English 
construction and provides much good material 
for applying these facts and principles. 

It is hoped these results may follow: (1) such 
a knowledge of the relations of words in a sen- 
tence as will give the pupils ability to analyze 
intelligently the best literature in our language; 
(2) such a knowledge of the common principles 
and rules of construction as will help the pupils 
to express themselves correctly in language 


which they are likely to use; and (3) such a 


knowledge of the inflections and relations of 


words as will aid in acquiring a foreign lan 
guage. An intelligent use of this book should 
bring these results, as it has a backbone of log 
ically arranged facts and principl s to hold to 
gether its illustrative material. 

Whitney’s grammar is named among the au 


thorities to which the author is under obliga 


words of one syllable, the pupil is instructed how to ferm 
from these the more difficult words found in more advatved 
lessons. Board covers, cloth back, 218 pages, 25¢ 


Special Discount to Schools, 


Wooster’s Juvenile Speaker 


Recitations, speeches, songs, dialogues and exercises for 
ehildren. Suitable for all holidays and special occasions 
For Day-School, Sunday-Schoo!l and general use. 112 pages 
Heavy paper cover, cloth back, 25 
ed in 2 colors, 50¢. A popular favorite in all schools. Special 
discount. 


Full cloth cover, stamp 





tions in the preparation of this book. The in 
fluence of Whitney’s fine scholarship may b 
noted in the wide range of literature from which 


suitable examples have been selected. 


The more difheult uses and relations of words 
are given In an appendix where sone mooted 


points are explained and illustrated in a scholar 
ly fashion. 
Essentials of Chemistry. 

By Rufus P. Williams, English High School, 
Boston, Sv., cloth. 421 pages. List price, $1.25. 
Ginn & Co., New York, Chicago, Boston. 

A eursory reading of Mr. Williams’ Essen 
tials of Chenistry, forces upon the reader the 
conviction that this book has been written by 


a teacher of long experience. In it the funda 
mental laws of che nistry, Hheceessary for a be 
ginner in the study of this science, are charae 


terized by clearness and brevity of statement. 
The illustrations are neat and very instruetive 
The tabulation of the chemical pheno nena and 
of the properties of substances is comprt hensive 
and up-to-date. The 259 experiments together 
with the accompanying directions for manipu 
lation, force the student to think for himself 


and thus obtain a better grasp of the matter in 


hand. “This incorporation of the experiments 
in the text book serves the purpose of deserib 
ing the methods ot preparing thr ele nents and 
their co npounds and al 0 eliminates the extra 
cost of a laboratory manual, he a ithor’s mot 
to, “one subject at a time,” although at variane 


with the method generally followed by authors 


of text books on eh nistry, is very >nmend 
able, for it seems too ditheult for pupil t 
learn much about the compounds of various 


elements before he had learnt anvthing about 
the other elenents entering into « yn bination 


with the one he is studying. 
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School Foard Journal * 


Course in 
Isaac Pitman Shorthand 


Adopted by the New York Board of Education 


Special Features 
Short Lessons, simply graded. 
Words and Sentences introduced in the first lesson. 
Business Letters introduced in the seventh lesson. 
Position writing taught from the commencement. 


Phrases taught from the fifth lesson, and indicated by 
hyphen. 


Reporting Style taught from the commencement. 
Finality of Outline—no form introduced before the prin- 
ciple governing it has been explained. 


What Some Prominent Teachers Say 


“I tirmly believe your ‘Course’ to be the best presentation of the 
Isaac Pitman or any other system of shorthand in existence.” Prof. 
F. R. Beygrau, Instructor in Isaac Pitman Shorthand, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and West Side Y. M C. A., New York. 


‘We are getting excellent results with Isaac Pitman’s ‘Course in 
Shorthand,’ and we expect to save almost a term by the use of it. All 
of our shorthand teachers praise it highly.".—-Hdwin A Bolger, Teacher 
of Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand, Commercial High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“IT am securing excellent results from the use of your ‘Course in 
Shorthand’ in both my day and evening school classes. The text-book 
is well graded and the subject matter orderly arranged, being neither 
too elaborate for the evening school classes nor too brief for day school 
classes—a judicious medium.'’—(. Carl Ilughes, Teacher of Isaac Pitman 
Shorthand, The High School of Commerce, New York City, and Evening 
High School, Newark oe 


‘In saying that the ‘Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand’ is the most 
practical, pedagogical shorthand text published, I believe I merely ex- 
press what hundreds of others have already said. In changing about one 
hundred and tifty pupils from a Pitmanic modification, I have not heard 
a single objection.”’—Z. HH. Craver, Instructor in Shorthand, Paterson 
CN. J.) High School. 





New Edition, Cloth, Gilt, 240 pp. $1.50 


Write for ** What They Say” and particulars of a 


Free Mail Course for Teache rs 


Isaac Pitman & Sons 
31 Union Square New York 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


The Carroll and Brooks Readers 


BY 
Clarence F. Carroll, Rochester, N. Y. and Sarah C. Brooks, Baltimore, Md. 


Superintendent of Schools Primary Supervisor 




















These are books with a reason to be. 
Their Keynote is fresh reading mat- 


N FW ter selected and presented in sym- BASIC 


pathy and harmony with child 
nature and the child’s needs. 


Their claim as a basic series of 
Readers is justified in their: 


Authorship Method 
Point of View Vocabulary and Grading 
Subject Matter Illustration and Typography 


An examination of these books will 
show their excellence in these par- 
ticulars. 


new Yor ], APPLETON & COMPANY cuicaso 


: Century Outlines fora Course in English Litera- A special feature is the writing ot each part The book is divided into two parts, of which 
= ; ture. on a separate staff in the octave in which it is the first is made up of 173 lessons. These are 
yb i Compiled by J. F. A. Pyre, Thomas Dickin to be sung. This facilitates reading and assists grouped into four divisions of words to illus- 
vhich } on and Karl Young, University of Wisconsin. musical interpretation. trate rules, words classified by subjects, un 


85 pages. Century Co., New York. 


Careful attention is paid to the range of each classified words and general reviews. A com- 


vords This book has been compiled to re-inforee voice, and directions the classification of — plete list for reference and general review makes 
ooted acomplete course of lectures in English litera voices are given in the foreword. up the latter half of the book. 
olar ture, It is intended to be used in connection Bus:ness Letters. H An Inland Voyage and Travels with a Donkey. 
° ‘cc - ‘ . eke ar : ‘yy “3A . 4 or - 2 me « i roy . 2 var ; . . * és 
with Cent iry Rea lings for a Course in Eng By Be nn Pitman Jerome B. oware By Robert Louis Stevenson. Edited by Ar- 
ish Literature” by the same authors and pub Paper, 52 pages. cents. thur W. Leonard, Phillips Academy, Andover 
P i , yuudac se ( x Ss , 2 his " , © ains Ss] rf : ; ‘Ts Class- ites , ; , ‘ . : , “3 ~ ‘ - 
i lishers. It will b foun 1 useful f r any tude nt ass This booklet contains sixty four letter ‘ la Mass. 254 pages. Scott, Foresman & Co., Chi- 
ee r teacher who wishes to have in convenient ified under the electrical machinery, cago 
$1.25. form all the substantial facts of the history of interurban railway, machinery tools, cracker shy . : . ; 
re . ot Mad ; The flood of classic literature, which has re- 
British literature. and biscuit, cotton commission and cotton spin ; ; ; 
; . ae i are lence. Each letter Ce@tly come over the land in the form of handy 
a Little Rhymes for L'ttle Readers. ee ee ee ee Sian ai . volumes for high school and college reading is 
or the > rey) ' - has been taken from actual business practice ; S. ; 5: 
: By Wilhelmina Secgmiller. Cloth, 87 pages. Vide | in vorkile nik fev as wag ome a the hopeful signs that our literary taste 
Dy: ; ' Ws a is changed in ‘biage o so far as was. ; ; ; 
en by Price, 50 cents. Rand, MeNally & Co., Chi - ome, Phi - 7 a: ; : is being raised. And certainly the educational 
necessary to correct business slips in good blish , it f Lat nas ale 
cag ; oe , : ahera deserve h cra ak e 
i a | | \ . . 6 Mnelish, and substance, only so far as 1s in = - —— . Eneli : — ee t 
i ; DO ~ bine 0 ‘haar vo rig ‘ . . aster Ces Sngiis "ose ft ‘try - 
a be Phis book is made up of « arming origina necsasaty te make ectusl Wellness eee | penta Oo nglish ro - ae y mt 
arac verses about ¢ en i = g's Vy COMC oan . “active ¢ convenient, ¢ ‘ r Ww reac 
ara erses abou childre n and the things they « mn Che letters are printed in accurately engraved tractive and convenient, and easily within reach 
» Into contact with the things they love, Miss > >: , » ; . ot the smallest school and the ~woorest student. 
{ , 
‘nent. ' : ’ Wi Benn Pitman phonography and are keyed in a ; : er 7 
otive Seegmiller and her illustrator, Miss Foote, fac simile typewriting ’ The present reprint of two of Stevenson’s 
show an appreciation of ehild life in all its : - most popular books is accompanied by a con- 
a and ; Mt :- , : ‘ isspelled. ; : . or toes rbd so ; 
Be natural, lovable and amusing aspects and have Common Words Commonly Mis — d. it cise biographical sketch, a brief discussion of 
ensiy ' F By Bruce R. Payne, University of Virginia. ; ; on ae 
produced a book that is a delight to the grown ‘ Yat the his style, and a bibliography of easily accessi- 
gether ad . Cloth, 120 pages. Price, $0.28. B. F. John : 
gel ip and cannot fail to bring pleasure to chil p | Cc Ri : V ble related books. 
i } : . : sO ) 1CHMOTM a. 
aAnipu dren. In it are depicted amusing occupations a Swe Ny ea ; a a ; ; 
‘ | , OC Gop an ery Ihe title of this book is appropriate. The Industrial History of the United States. 
imself and Pames, Curiosity and astonishment about ; ° . ‘ ° ° > ’ . ‘ , ‘ 
; a. ; manner of its compilation is similarly well By Katherine Coman, Wellesley College. 
tter 10 new things and queer little dilemmas that make ; ; mn . or eit a ; 
| ip the life of healthy youngster adapted for kind. The author, Cloth, 413 pages. Price, $1.50. The Maemil- 
nena Th pig cn 7 , Lefore proceeding to make up lists of words, lan Co., New York, Chicago. 
sserib e Apollo Song Book. distributed five blanks among high Thie hock i¢ a révision Of Mes Geeee 
ts and By Frederick I. Chapman and Charles ; I. school teachers in the southern states with the eplendid history of the industrial and commer- 
xtra Whiting Cloth, 264 pages. Price, $1. Ginn — yequest that they be filled in with words which cial development of the United States. The 
< mot \ ¢ omMmpany, Boston, New York, Chicago had proved troublesome to students. The thou volume is practically identical with its prede 
rian This book has been prepared to meet the needs sands of words were then tabulated cessor, except that the final chapters relating 
thors ot boy ’ chools, ( ble ves and oles clubs. The and by a process elimination arranged mn to present problems, have been rewritten in the 
nd authors have both had extended experiences in ubstantially the order in which they are now light of recent legislation. A discussion of 
coil conducting boys’ choruses and have in the pres printed. As test of usefulness the ¢onservation has been added, in which is briefly 
Poe ent volume evolved an ideal song book for boys lessons were then tried in various spelling con- presented the salient facts of the new move- 
yarious Whose voices are undergoing mutation. tests and in classes in a number of ment. 
| about The le ctions, while they « xclude many old well conduct d high schools. The book as it 1s Animal Study. 
ination school favorites, have been chosen with special published thus represents the experience and : tt ie , 
By W. H. D. Meier. Portfolio with space 
referen to attractiveness tor boy 3 and ease of the suggestions humerous teach rs, and not 7 e , 
rendition the prejudices of a single editor. for drawings, drawing sheets and note sheets. 








Photograph of two plates of pure meat jelly. P was left open four 
minutes in the schoo! room being swept with the use of Perolin. D 
was left open four minutes in the same schoo! room the next day | 
while it was being swept dry. The spots show where germs fell on 


the plates and grew. 


HE dust evil is the greatest problem of sanitation remaining 

for the publfc school authorities to solve 

Dry sweeping and dusting is generally believed to play a very 
important part in the spread of pneumonia and other diseases of 
Michigan State Board of Health. 

Dust must always be regarded by the sanitarian as dangerous, 
because of the possibility of its containing virulent germs of dis- 
ease such as those of tuberculosis, diphtheria, scarlet fever, measles 


the respiratory organs. 


and the like—Sedgwick’s Sanitary Science 


Dry sweeping and dusting is regarded by health authorities as 
Alvin Davison, Ph. D 

The dangers of dust may be averted by the use of PEROLIN, 
the German dust absorbent. It is a floor-sweeping compound, 
Unlike oil dressings, 
which soil clothing and emit an offensive odor, PEROLIN cleans 
the floor, neutralizes all unpleasant odors, and imparts a healthy 
In doing this, it absorbs every particle of dust and de- 


little less than criminal carelessness 


used dry, with an ordinary broom or brush. 


fragrance. 
stroys all dangerous forms of bacterial life. 


The Perolin Company of America 


1078-1090 West 37th St., CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


Send for free booklet, “Dust as a Carrier of Disease in the Schoolroom.” 


Price, 75 cents. Ginn & Co., Boston, New York, 
Chicago. 

Meier’s Animal Study includes the principles 
of zoology which are indispensable to general 
survey of the science, and meets the require 
ments of the college 
board which can give to the subject five periods 
per week for half a year, or for schools, which 
give three periods throughout the year. ‘The 
portfolio contains 36 animal studies, with space 
for drawings, with 16 eXtra drawing sheets and 
36 note sheets, ruled on both sides. It is bound 
in the Biplex Binder. 

Music in the Public Schools. 

A manual of suggestions by E. W. 
Cloth, 8v., 207 pages. 
& Company, Boston. 

Speaking generally, the four essentials of 
Conceptions of 


entrance examination 


Newton. 
Price, $1.00 net. Ginn 


music as a school subject are: 
good music, voice training, sight singing and 


These are developed, 
in the present book, side by side for each of 


musical interpretation. 


the eight grades of the elementary schools. 
This development is presented in the form of 
brief, definite, weekly outlines which may be 
used with any series of music books. They are 
designed to be used with the new Educational 
Music Course. 

The book is different 
in that theory has been eliminated. The di 


from similar works 


rections, with which it is replete, are straight 
to the point and give evidence of having been 
tested by actual schoolroom use. 


Bellefontaine, O. The school board has adopted 
Scott & Denny’s English Composition (Allyn). 

Bismarck, N. D. The board has adopted 
Prang’s new Art Education Drawing Books. 

Webster City, Ia. Dodge’s geography (Rand 
McNally) has been adopted to replace Frye’s 
text. 


Robert L. Cooley. 


tagious diseases. 


6. W. Holden, Pres. 


The Holden 


Can be cleaned with water or any antiseptic without 
injury to the material. 

The soft, spongy board or cloth covers of text-books 
are a breeding place for germs of many different con- 





The famous Unfinished Leatherette Material used in 
the Holden Covers has a finish and surface which pre- 
vents the accumulation of filth or germs. 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 


Springfield, Mass. 


The transferring of Text- 
Books from one pupil 


to another in 


CLEAN, SANITARY, 


Holden Book Covers 


eS 
a 


No pupil should be ex. 
pected or allowed to use 
books year’s 


wear, soiling and handling 


having a 


onthem. Nothing so detri- 


mental! 


Book Covers are Waterproof 


and Germproof 





SAMPLES FREE 





M. C. Holden, Sec’y, 








An Effective and Economical Drinking Fountain. 

While it is becoming the fashion to alarm the 
public about everything that it eats, drinks or 
wears, and while there is no doubt that certain 
faddists are carrying their warnings too far, 
there can be no two sides to the danger that lies 
in the publie drinking cup. The danger there is 
not fancied, but real. The mouth is one of the 
most sensitive of all our organs for the com- 
munication of disease. 

Speaking of. the danger of contagion from 
public drinking cups, Mr. John Hall, Jr., of 
Chicopee, Mass., recently said: 

“The leading bacteriologists agree that rinsing 
a cup does not remove from it the danger of.con- 
tagion. Whatever other precautions we may dis- 
regard, we cannot lightly consider the public 
drinking cup used by all. It is a menace, grave 
and real. The trouble is that we do not clearly 
realize how grave it really is. The common 
drinking cup is the most filthy, disgusting 
abomination ever tolerated in a civilized com- 
munity. A more dangerous, hazardous habit is 
not to be conceived. No sentimental nonsense 
about it; straight truth, and no prevarication, 
proven by the fact that a common drinking cup 
taken from a public school, after being in use 
nine days, showed under the microscope 20,000 
human cells or bits of dead skin, and that as 
many as one hundred and fifty germs were dis 
covered, clinging to a single cell. Many schools 
would have long since installed individual drink 
ing fountains if it did not entail so much ex 
pense and inconvenience in the installation.” 

Mr. Hall has studied the problem of drinking 


facilities in the public schools for many years, 
and two years ago began the manufacture of a 
cupless fountain. It is the well known “Spring- 
field Sanitary Drinking Fountain,” described in 
the advertising pages of this issue. 

A New Sanitary Paper Drinking Cup. 

The Standard Paper Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis., has just placed on the market a sanitary 
paper drinking cup of merit. It is made of the 
finest pressed manila paper and is so surfaced as 
to be impervious to all bacteria. The cup lies 
flat and needs merely to be pressed open for 
drinking. The cup is made in three sizes, each 
of which fit the mouth of teachers as well as pu- 
pils of every age. 

One of the most striking features of this san- 
itary paper drinking cup is its serviceability and 
also its cheapness. The cup can be carried in 
the pocket without any bulkiness. It can also 
be shipped very cheaply under the regular paper 
rates. The remarkable low price which the 
Standard Paper Company has placed on these 
cups will interest boards of education through- 
out the United States. 

Possibly the best argument which has as yet 
been advanced for the sanitary paper drinking 
cup is the fact that it is the nearest approach to 
the glass which has as yet been devised. The 
cup is most pleasant to drink from, and certainly 
replaces the tin cup in a most satisfactory man- 
ner. The drinker does not wet the face while 
using and drinks with the same comfort as he 
would at home, together with the added assur- 
ance that the vessel from which he is drinking 
ig absolutely sanitary. 

Nernst Projection Lamp. 

Some years ago the McIntosh Stereopticon 
Company of Chicago experimented with Nernst 
lamps for projection purposes, and finally dis- 
earded all then existing models as unsatisfac 
tory. They have now designed the Nernst lamp 
(above illustrated), which is equipped with one 
“slower.” The principle followed is that the 
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Just Published 


graded, thoroughly 


work of the first grade 


NEW YORK 





ideal light for projection purposes is concentrat- 
ed in a point and the smaller this source of illu- 


mination the better for these purposes. In this 
lamp about 350 candle power is afforded by the 
glower, which at most is not more than an inch 
in length. 

The new lamp can be attached to an ordinary 
incandescent socket and used on direct or alter- 
nating currents of any desired voltage. It gives 
a clear, steady, white light, requires no attention 
while in operation, is entirely noiseless, is more 
economical of current than the 100 c. p. incan- 
descent lamp, and can be purchased at a sur- 
prisingly low cost. It is probably the best low 
power illuminant on the market, and being small 
and compact, can readily be attached to any 
stereopticon. 

The McIntosh company will be very glad to 
furnish information and particulars upon re- 
quest. 

Key-Set Tabulator. 

Good news for the operator who does billing 
and tabulating work is contained in the an- 
nouncement of a new key-set tabulator for 
Remington typewriters. This new attachment 
simplifies the changing from one set of tabu- 
lator stops to another by obviating all manipu- 
lating of loose tabulating stops. With the 
new device it is unnecessary to change the 
stops by hand or even refer to the tabulator rack 
at the rear of the machine. The operation is 
made entirely mechanical by means of a set 
key, conveniently placed in the keyboard of 
the No. 11 Remington typewriter. 

To set the tabulator stops of the new device 
it is necessary to simply move the carriage, 
stopping it at the points at which it is de- 
sired to set the stops, striking the tabulator 
set-key once for each stop. No further ad- 
justment is necessary. 

Equally convenient is the releasing of all 
stops set in the tabulator. This is accom- 
plished by a touch on a convenient release 
lever, combined with the motion of the car- 
riage. The new key-set tabulator equips the 


Progressive Lessons in 
Art Education 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS EDITION 


A new series of Drawing 
that recognizes the demand for more 
Industrial work, and aims to relate 
the subjects of Art Instruction and 
Elementary Manual Training. 
work is presented in a simple, 








illustrated series 
of steps leading from the elementary 


to the ad- 
vanced work of the eighth. 


Sample copies sent on request 





The Prang Educational Company 


378 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 
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No. 11 Remington typewriter for even greater 

successes than those which it has already won 

in the fields of billing and typewriting work. 
Handling Supplies. 

Supt. B. W. Tinker of Waterbury, Conn., has 
recently prepared a statement of the plan of 
handling books and supplies in the public schools 
under his charge. He writes: 

Selection—Selection for school books and sup- 
plies are made from lists that have been ap- 
proved by the principal, the superintendent, 
the committee on text books and the board of 
education. 

Ordering—All supplies and books before being 
ordered are placed in the general supply book, 
which is approved by the superintendent and the 
committee on text books, in writing, and is then 
brought to the board for its approval. When ap- 
proved, comptroller’s requisitions are made out 
for these goods and they are ordered. 

Checking—When the goods arrive they are 
carefully counted and the amount and number 
of each entered in the stock book. The bills for 
these goods are checked up by the supply clerk 
and compared with the duplicate original comp- 
troller’s requisitions and if correct are so 
stamped. They are then approved by the super- 
intendent, classified by the clerk, transmitted to 
the board of education for its approval and 
finally sent to the board of finance for approval 
and payment. 

Supplying the Schools—No supplies or books 
are sent to any school building without a 
requisition signed by the prince ipal. Each school 
is supplied with a requisition book with num- 
bered orders in duplicate so that the principal 
always has on record a copy of any order that 
may have been sent in. If books or supplies are 
needed, the principal fills out one of these blanks 
and sends it to the office, where it is approved 
by the superintendent and then filled out by the 
supply clerk and delivered to the school. A slip 
giving these items and signed by the supply 
clerk is sent with the goods and after being 


Bausch & Lomb 
BH MICROSCOPE 








@ This microscope was designed 
to meet the requirements of 
School work. 


q At the same time the low price 
has not been made at a sacrifice 
of the instrument, optically or 
mechanically. In fact, we make 
only one quality of objectives for 
all our microscopes. 


q It will be seen, therefore, that 
this school model is of great and 
unusual value. 


q Complete with 16mm and 4mm 
objectives, 7.5x eyepiece, circular 
dust-proof nosepiece, in carry- 
ing case, list price $31.50. 


q Descriptive literature on re- 
quest. 


Our Name on a Photographic Lens, Microscope, Field Glass, 
Laboratory Apparatus, Engineering or any other Scientific Instru- 
ment is our Guarantee. 


Bausch ts lomb Optical ©. 


WASHINGTON 


LONDON ROCHESTER. NW. FRANKFORT 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


checked up by the principal is returned to the 
supply clerk, where it is kept on file. 

All books are marked on the inside of the 
cover with a dating stamp so that it is possible 
to know just how long is the life of every school 
book. 

School Accounts—At the beginning of each 
year the supply clerks open an account with each 
school, placing to its credit its allotment of the 
appropriations for text books. All supplies and 
books sent to a school are charged in this book 
against that school at the price paid by the de- 
partment and books and supplies returned are 
credited in the same manner. These accounts 
are balanced every month so that each principal 
may know just how his school stands. By keep- 
ing each school within its allotment you can 
readily see that all will be treated alike and 
any overdraft will be impossible. 


Devoe & Reynolds Company, Chicago and New 
York, have recently issued circulars and price 
lists of their art stencils and stencil colors for 
decorating fabrics. The circulars will be inter- 
esting to teachers and supervisors of domestic 
arts. 

Greenwich, Conn. Pupils’ desks have recently 
been purchased from the Reedsboro Mfg. Co., 
and typewriter desks from Herman & Co., New 
York. 

McKeesport, Pa. The school board has bought 
adjustable desks from the Cleveland Seating Co., 
Cleveland, O., and teachers’ desks from Foster 
& Auld, McKeesport. 


The McIntosh Stereopticon Company of Chi- 
cago has in stock, for sale and rent, sets of 


) 


52 slides, accompanied by a short descriptive 
reading, of the 1910 Passion Play at Oberammer- 
gau. These slides are actual photographs, 
beautifully finished and colored, and should ap- 
peal to every school as a subject of exceedingly 
great interest just at this time. An illustrated 
lecture upon the subject of the Passion Play 
cannot fail to be interesting, and the schools are 
urged to take advantage of this opportunity. 

Lowell, Mass. Bartlett sanitary drinking 
fountains have recently been purchased for all 
the schoolhouses. 
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Nervousness 


The use of Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate has been found exceedingly 
valuable in nervous disorders, 
restoring energy, increasing 
mental and physical endurance, 
and as a general tonic. 

Excellent results have also fol- 


lowed its use in the treatment of 
headache arising from derange- 
ment of the digestive organs or 
of the nervous system. 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate. 


(Non-Alcoholic. ) 


If your druggist can’t supply you send 25 cents 
to Rumrorp Cuemicat Works, Providence, R. |., 
for trial size bottle, postage paid. 





THE CRY OF THE CRAMMERS. 
By Wm. Hawley Smith. 

Ilygiene and history, 

Asiatic mystery, 

Algebra, histology, 

Latin etymology, 

Botany, geometry ; 

Ram it in and cram it in, 

Children’s heads are hollow. 


Seold it in, mold it in, 

All that they can swallow; 
Fold it in, hold it in, 

Still there’s more to follow. 


Faces pasty, pinched and pale, 
Tell the plaintive, piteous tale; 
Tell the hours robbed from sleep, 
Robbed from meals for studies deep. 
All who ’twixt these mile-stones go 
Tell the self-same tale of woe. 
How the teacher crammed it in, 
Rammed it in, jammed it in, 
Crunched it in, punched it in, 
Rubbed it in, clubbed it in, 
Pumped it in, stumped it in, 
Rapped it in, slapped it in, 
When their heads were hollow. 

Ex. 

A New Study. 

Plumbing is to be made a study in the Chi- 
cago public schools according to a recent an- 
nouncement by Supt. Ella Flagg Young. The 
Tribune suggests the following as possible in 
one of the new plumbing classes: 

Scene—Any public school of Chicago. 

Time—School days and hours. 

Ensemble—First class in plumbing. 

Teacher—Lulu, what is a lead pipe? 

Lulu—A handy little holdup tool, likewise, a 
cinch. 

Teacher—O, ah, exactly. Now Margaret, 
how would a plumber thaw out a frozen faucet ‘ 

Margaret—Send in his bill. That would make 
things so hot the faucet would thaw itself. 

Teacher—Excellent. Millie, what would you 
do if the bathtub became clogged / 

Millie—Pull the plug, mam. 


DRAWING RECORD BOOKS 


No. 2...10% x 14...20 pp. per doz. $1.20 
Something new for preserving pupils’ best drawings. For \nformation address 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 
New York, 37 E. 28th St. 


Wo. 1...8%10%. .20 pp. per doz. $ .70 


Chicago, 378 Wabash Ave. 
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Kuehner Gedanke. 
Erster Professor: 
“Sehen sie den Herrn 
da in der auffallenden 
kleidung? Das is ein 
bekanuter 

Dichter. 
Zweiter Professor: 
Hm... hoechst merk- 
wuerdig, Herr Kollega 
koennen Sie sich 









moderner 


Homer mit einer sol- 
chen Kravatte vorstel- 
len ? 


School in 1950. 

Teacher (to a newly arrived pupil): “Have 
you your vaccination certificate with you?’ 
“Yes, sir.” “Have you been inoculated against 
“Yes, sir.” “Have you been vaccin- 
ated with the cholera bacillus?’ “Yes, sir.” 
“Tave you a written certificate that you have 
been made immune against whooping-cough, 
measles and scarlatina’’ “Yes, sir.” “Will 
you promise never to use the sponge and slate 
pencil of your neighbor?” “Yes, sir.’ “Are 
you willing that at least once every week all 
your books be thoroughly fumigated with sul- 
phur, and your clothes be disinfected with 
mereuric bichloride?”’ “Yes, sir.” 


croup ¢” 


measures prescribed by our modern hygienic 
1equirements, you may enter that wire enclo- 
sure, sit upon that aluminum seat and begin 
your lessons.” —Pearson’s. 

Not to Be Forgotten. 
Two school boys got into a quarrel over a 


trifle and one said to the other: “You’re the 


greatest fool in town.” 
“Boys, boys,” remonstrated their teacher, 


“Don’t forget that I am present.” 


A teacher in San Francisco recently received 
a Chinaman as pupil, and among other pre 
liminaries asked his name. 

“My name,” said the celestial, “is lop Wang 
Lo.” 

“Oh, I ean’t remember all of that,” said the 
teacher, “I will call you John.” 

John smiled and then asked: 

“What your name?” 

“My name is Aurelia Kilbourne.” 

“Me no memble alle that,” said John. “Chi- 
aman he no savey your name. Call you Tom- 
my.” 

Absent-minded Professor (awakened by a 
noise in the middle of the night) 
there ¢ 

Burglar—No; nobody. 


Is anybody 


Professor—Then I must have been mistaken. 

(Turns over again and drops to sleep.) 
A Fairy Tale. 

“IT say, mama,” asked little Tommy, “do 
fairy tales always begin with ‘Once upon a 
time?” “No, dear, not always,” replied mama; 
“they sonetimes begin with, ‘My love, I have 
been detained at the o‘fice again to-night.’ ” 


Joosting Business. Dru-nmer—“You boosted 


for the school co nmittee to get a pretty school 
teacher from the town. Why, you haven’t any 
children !” 

Storekeeper Jason “No, but, stranger, L had 
an eye on business. As soon as the pretty teach 
er arrived all the big boys began sneaking down 
here and buying hair-oil, clean collars and sweet 
soap by the wholesale.” 


DIXON LEADS? 


The new thought in teaching writing insists on a big penci] for 
the Primary Grades. This is Dixon’s ‘‘ Beginners’ ”’ pengij. 





Every Principal and Superintendent, and every Drawing 
Teacher should write us for free sample of this pengj, 


A color chart showing the twenty colors in which our crayons 


are made will also be scr. —————_—_—_ 


Joseph Dixon Grucible GO., sever civ ws 


“Very well, 


then, as you possess all the necessary protective 


A Latin Tragedy. 

He was a British workingman, according to 
answers, and he had so many children that he 
used to call the roll before Sunday's dinner, to 
make sure they were all there. 

“*Erbert!” he cried, as his wife brought on 
the steaming joint. 

“Ere, pa!” 

“%Orace!” 

*Ere, pa!” 
*Ezekiah !” 
’Ere, pa!” 

“?Enery !” 

*Knery, who had just reached the 
standard, decided to show off. 

“Adsum!” he bawled. 

For a few moments father regarded him with 
baleful eyes. 


seventh 


=" Yh, you've "ad some, ave vi rr?” hie growled 
at last. “Well, you jist git away, then, ay’ 


make room for them as ain’t!” 





At the Schocl Board. 
First Member (discussing newly — elected 
associate)——““They say he’s an abl speaker.” 
Second Member “Ves, He is generally able 


to speak and get away before anything happens. 


HYGIENE FOR YOUNG PEOPLE * °.,KNIcHI., 


Admirably suited for the 4th and Sth grades 


CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY 
Publishers of School and College Text-Books 


44-60 East Twenty-Third Street, NEW YORK 
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Our Latest 
School Census 


just completed, shows a heavy increase over 
the highest previous total of Remington 
Typewriters used in business schools. It 
shows a 2 to 1 Remington majority over 


any other typewriter. 


The Remington is the world’s 
standard ‘Typewriter 


Hence 
that ‘‘Miss Reming- 
is the world’s 
standard 
the number of ‘‘ Miss 
Remingtons’’ is 
growing every day. 
They know by exper- 
ience that it pays best 
to operate the best. 


ton’’ 


ture and quality. 


it follows 


typist and 
yP all. 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated 


New York and Everywhere 





THE SILVERS WITHDRAW FROM FIRM. 

Mr. Albert A. Silver, Jr., acting president of 
Silver, Burdett & Company after the death of 
his broth r, K. O. Silve r, and sinc April VIC 
president and general manager of the company, 
has resigned as director and as vice president 
Ilis brother, Elmer EF. 
Silver, has also r signed as a director of the 
firm. 

Mr. Albert A. Silver, Jr., entered the e nploy 
of the company in the fall of 1886, and has 
been continuously in its service in various posi- 
tions of 


and general Ihahager, 


responsibility, from employe in_ the 
office to manager of the New England territory, 
manager of the insular and foreign department, 
and manager of the business as a whole. 

His record with the company is one of which 
he may be justly proud, and one which was 
recognized by the company, as indicated in the 
various records of the meetings of its board of 
directors. In the course of his work he has 
eovered personally, at various time 
country, 
He made two vists to the Philippine Islands, 
and established the business of the house on a 
splendid basis there, securing large sales. Dur 
ing the two years when he 


. the entire 


from the east to the Pacitie coast. 


had charge of the 
New England territory, the business showed an 
increase of forty per cent over its volume at 


the time he assuned charge. His plans for the 


future are not vet formulated, but before tak 
ing up any new line of work, he proposes to 
take a much needed rest. 

Mr. Elmer E. Silver, who has also severed 
his last connection with the firm, entered the 
school publishing 
the New England agency of J. H. 
Company, Philadelphia. 

After a service of one year in this capacity, 
he for:ned a partnership with M. T. Rogers, and 


ISS5, in 


Jutler & 


business in June, 


New York 


began business under the firm name of M. T. 
Rogers & Company, on July 1, On Sep 
tember 1, 1886, his brother, Mr. Edgar O. Sil 
ver, was admitted to the 


LSAG6, 


partie rship, and the 
business was conducted until March 1, 1887, as 
which date Mr. 
Mr. Henry C. Deane was admitted to the firm. 
A few months later, Mr. Frank W. Burdett was 


also admitted to the partnership, and the busi 


above, on Rogers retired and 


ness was conducted under the firm name of 
Silver, Burdett & Company from April 16, 1888, 


to May Zs 


porated 


1892, when the business was incor- 
under the same name, and has con 
tinued to be earried on. When the corporation 
Was organized, Mr. Silver was made treasurer, 
which position he held until October 1, 1904, 
when he resigned to enter the life insurance 
business. Ile still continued to be a member 
of the date of 
his resignation, October 1, 


board of directors up to the 
1910. 

Mr. Silver is general manager of the Union 
Central Life Insurance Company of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, with offices at 79 Milk Street. Boston. 

O. P. Conant Dead. 

Osmyn P. Conant, for twenty years a member 
of the firm of Ginn & Company, died October 
8, at Divonne-les-Bains, France. 

Mr. Conant was born in Massachusetts, fifty- 
three years ago, and was graduated from Dart 
mouth College in the class of 1879. He taught 
school at Framingham, 
Mass., and in 


Torrington, Conn. ; 
Bermuda, and was for several 


Albans, Vt., high 


a member of the University, 


years principal of the St. 


school. 


He was 


Dartmouth and Ardsley Clubs, and Alpha 
Delta Phi. 
He leaves a wife, Louise Royce Conant, 


daughter of the late Chief Justice Royce of 
Vermont, and one son, Richard Royce Conant. 


The ‘‘Perfect Yellow’’ 


its name; all Devoe Colors are true and uniform in tex- 
Give them a careful test; we will be 
satisfied with your verdict. 


Fulton and William Streets, 










Box 122 has four 
colors; Carmine, Ultra 
marine Blue, Black and 
Perfect Yellow; and 
one No, 7 brush. Char 
coal Gray or an extra 
cake of Yellow can be 
substituted for Black 

Na 


OU’LL find it worth your while, as a teacher, to 
see that your pupils use Devoe School Water 
Colors in their color study. 


noted above is as good as 


We make a full line of artists’ materials; Wood 
Stains for manual training; Stencils and Stencil colors; 
Artist Oil and Water Colors; and Devoe brushes for 


Special}rates to schools and teachers. 
Address Dept. 5 for catalogue. 


Devoe 


176 Randolph Street, 

Chicago 
1214 Grand Avenue, 
Kansas City 


AMONG BOOKMEN. 

Wm. Winter Drew, who represents Allyn & 
Bacon in eastern New York, has recently ac- 
cepted territory for the American Book Com- 
pany. Ile has removed his residence from Syra 
cuse to Kast Aurora. 
incidents which come 
under the eye of bookmen, Mr. Drew recently 
said: “I was in a school in a New York vil- 
lage waiting until the principal should be at 
It was the 
second day of the school year and the principal 


Speaking of curious 


leisure, when a boy came in late. 


said: ‘How is this, what were you doing yester- 
day ? 

The boy ventured this excuse: ‘Mother looked 
on the calendar for the opening of school, but 
she happened to get a last year’s calendar and 
made a mistake of one day. We thought school 
didn’t open until this morning,’ 

The principal’s retort was: ‘But your father 
must know what day of the week it is.’ 


‘Oh, no, said the boy, ‘he works nights and 


doesn’t know anything about the days.’ ” 

Mr. J. F. McCollough, general agent of Sil- 
ver, Burdett & Company, Chicago, met with a 
serious accident on October 12. He was at- 
tempting to board a street car on Wabash Ave., 
when he was thrown to the pavement, receiving 
a scalp wound and breaking both bones in the 
right leg below the knee. He was taken im- 
mediately to St. Luke’s hospital where he is 
rapidly recovering. 





TESTIMONIALS~—UNSOLICITED. 
“T like your Jeafiets very mucb.”’ 
J]. W. Snowden, Principal Areata (Col.) Schools. 
[am well pleased.”’ 
0. EB. Smith, Indiano'a Und ) Public Schools. 
‘They are certainly fine.’’ 
S. EB. Gott, Cario(Ill.) Public Schools. 
Send for free sample copies of Britton'’s Arithmetic 
and Language Leafieta 
THE BRITTON PRINTING CO, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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will show you ho 


a thoroughly Fireproof 
Schoolhouse can be built out of 


Terra Cotta Hollow Tile 


SOPHOCLES 


at a cost to compare favorably with similar structures 


which are not Fireproof. 


Copies sent free upon request. 
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Pittsburgh, Fulton Building 
Offices in all the principal cities. 
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The number of sessions of the Chicago public 
evening schools has been reduced from five to 
four per week. Supt. Ella Flagg Young, in a 
statement to the press, recently expressed the 
opinion that study and recitation five nights of 
a week is too much for students who work in the 
daytime. Concerning the domestic science 
classes of the evening schools a circular of the 
board of education says: 

“In planning the course in cooking an effort 
has been made to interest the girls in home life 
and the spirit of real home-making; to give 
them an insight into the hygiene of the home 
and of the person; teaching them the benefits 
of sunshine, fresh air and cleanliness; to insist 
on neatness of person and a neat method of 
work ; to show the worth of economy; to base all 
practical cooking on general theoretical princi 
ples, this theory being to illustrate the work 
rather than to burden it; to present a simple 
standard of life, wholesome in its atmosphere, 
genuine in its expression which puts conven- 
ience and health before ostentation; in general, 
to train students to manage simple homes in a 
capable manner.” 


East Liverpool, O. Upon request of the local 
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ae 


PROOFINGECOMPANY.| 


labor council a night school has been opened. 
The elementary branches will be taught and 
students over the legal age will be admitted 
upon payment of a nominal tuition. 

Winter night school classes in arithmetic, 
English, 
bookkeeping, 


shorthand, typewriting, penmanship, 


chemistry, Latin, wood-working 
and mechanical drawing have been opened in 
the Kansas City, Kans., high school. <A class in 
any study other than those enumerated will be 
opened upon application by ten persons wishing 
to become pupils. 
Cooking and sewing are new branches intro- 
duced in the St. Louis evening high schools. 
Natick, Mass. Six courses 
pared for the evening schools: 
1. In the common school branches for those 
who feel themselves inefficient in these subjects. 
2. Business course, including bookkeeping, 
commercial arithmetic, 
ete. 


have been pre 


spelling, penmanship, 


3. Civil service course, providing help and 
instruction for preparing for the various civil 
service examinations. 

4. Course in mechanical and free-hand draw- 
ing. 

5. Course in sewing, fitting and operation of 
sewing machines. 

6. Course in cooking and care of the home, 
including an advanced as well as beginners’ 
class. 

Industrial classes have been 
added to the evening schools which opened last 


Cincinnati, O. 


month. The manual training departments of 
the splendid new Woodward and Hughes high 
echools are being utilized to give young men en- 
gaged in the trades instruction in patternmak 
ing, machine shop practice, blacksmithing, me 
chanical and architectural drawing. The 
courses have been arranged so that about one- 
























Statues, Busts and Reliefs 
for Schoolroom Decoration 





Reproductions of Sculpture of 
all periods for Modeling and 
Drawing Schools. 





Largest collection in the world, 
Caproni casts are the only casts 
made in this country receiving 
the approval of the leading Art 
Museums. 







THE BEST PENCILS AND STEEL PENS FOR SCHOOL USE 


— ARE —. 


‘“EFAGLE” 


[f you want to try them send 16 cents in stamps for samples worth double 


Try our No. 314 DRAUGHTING 
and No. 284 INSPECTOR 


EVERY TEACHER PRAISES THEM. 


EAGLE PENCIL CO. 
377-379 Broadway 


NEW YORK 


Mention this publication 


half of a student’s time is given to academic in- 
struction relative to his trade. The work is 
largely individual to meet the particular needs 
of each boy and also to avoid useless repetition. 
The underlying idea of the courses is to broaden 
the student’s view of his occupation and to give 
him knowledge and experience which he could 
only acquire in a haphazard manner in the 
shop. 

McKeesport, Pa. The school board has passed 
a rule that every student who wishes to enter 
the evening commercial classes must pass an 
cighth-grade examination or give evidence that 
he has completed the work of the grade schools. 
Students who desire to take up mechanical 
drawing must present evidence that they are 
fitted to enter the seventh grade in the elemen- 
tary schools. <A deposit of $1.50 will be re- 
quired for books and materials. 

The Chicago night schools, which opened on 
October 10, for a five-months’ term, have a total 
enrollment of 17,850, of which 3,117 are in the 
high schools. Ovurees related to the vocations 
of young men are most popular. 

Chicago, Ill. A step which school authorities 
believe will give a great impetus to vocational 
education and to the night schools has recently 
been taken by the local Electrical Workers’ 
Union. New rules governing the registration 
of apprentices and their admission to the union 
require that young men who desire to become 
journeymen must attend the public night schools 
and study the science of electricity. Monthly 
reports will be received by the union on the 
work performed by the young men. In four of 
the evening high schools courses are offered 
which comply with the union requirements. 


The New Trier Township high school, Kenil- 
worth, IL, has adopted Barnes’ Complete Type 
writing Instructor. 
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The Gem Faucet is the 
only one in the market 
which can be adjusted to 
give a uniform flow at any 
pressure. A simple set 
screw in the cup gives any 
flow desired. 









Answers two pur- 
poses, ordinary fau- 
cet and drinking 
faucet. 


THE DRINKING CUP CRUSADE. 
(Continued from Page 19) 
the former wherever practicable. A majority 
of the new buildings in the state are equipped 
with sanitary fountains. 

Through the medium of the New Hampshire 
Sanitary Bulletin the board of health of the 
state has created a strong sentiment for sani- 
tary fountains. 

The state board of health for Maine at a 
meeting held some time ago passed the follow 
ing resolution: 

“The danger which threatens the public from 
the use of the common drinking cups aboard 
trains and in other public places is a serious 
one. It is very desirable that such common 
drinking cups be abolished and that arrange- 
ments be made for the use of individual drink- 
ing cups.” 

Health officers are almost a unit in condemn- 
ing the common drinking cup. 
a circular letter sent 
many expressions were received. 
doctors write : 

What State Health Officials Say. 

I think most emphatically that the agitation 
against the common drinking well 
founded. 
for Oregon. 


In response to 
months ago, 
Some of the 


out some 


eup is 


It is one source of contagion and should be 
Probst. 


abolished where possible-——Dr. C. O. 
secretary state board of health, Ohio. 


The common drinking cup may be a source 


of infection, but is of slight importance com 
pared with many other things.—Dr. 


of the common drinking cup is well founded 


Dr. H. M. Bracken, Minnesota. 


Yes, well founded.—Gardner TT. Swartz. 
Rhode Island. 
I most assuredly do—Dr. W. S. Rankin, 


North Carolina. 
Well founded. 


Wyom i ng. 


Amos W. Barber, 


Calvin S. White, state health officer 


Geo. W. 
Webster, president Illinois state board of health. 
I believe that the agitation against the use 


secretary . 


AND 











Can furnish to fit 
any Note 
the swinging joint 
turned up drinking 
faucet, turned down 
ordinary faucet. 


fixture. 


[ am impressed that it is well founded.—Dr. 
O. M. Hoyt, Pierre, S. D. 

As a health officer T am distinetly opposed to 
the use of the common drinking eup.—Dr. A. E. 
Krantz, Wilmington, Del. 

As a health officer, I believe that the princi 
ple of the use of the common drinking eup is 
wrong, but I am not convinced that it has the 
importance which has been given to it by some 
of the agitation.—Dr. Elmer E. Heg, state com- 
missioner of health, Seattle, Wash. 


In my opinion, the movement against the 
common drinking cup is well founded. I am 


of the opinion that the agitation against th 
use of the common drinking cup is well founded. 
although I think, as in some other directions, 
that literature of a sensational character 
may have been distributed. That there is dan- 
ger in the use of the common drinking cup I 


too 


think no person who understands the nature 
of certain of the communicable diseases, will 
deny.—Dr. Irving A. Watson, secretary state 
board of health, Concord, N. H. 

Krom the data at hand I will say, yes. The 
movement for the abolishment of the common 
drinking cup is a correct one.—Dr. 8S. L. Lee, 
secretary state board of health, Carson City, 


Nev. 
There is no doubt in my mind that the com- 
mon drinking cup is a grave source of danger. 


Dr. W. M. Brumby, president state board of 
health, Austin, Tex. 
In the main, I believe that the agitation 


against the use of the common drinking cup is 
well founded.—Dr. Edward S. Godfrey, Jr., se 
retary state board of health, Phoenix, Ariz. 

I certainly against the 
use of the common drinking cup well founded 
and IT shall take steps during the coming legis 
lature, to abolish same for the publie schools 
and publie places.—Dr. FE. Arthur Carr, secre 
tary state board of health, Lineoln, Neb. 

Decidedly, Dr. T. D. Tuttle, 
Mont. 

We hav 


believe the agitation 


Helena, 


ves. 


eonducted an educational program 


Schools, 
Factories 


Public 
Buildings 


Twentieth 
Century 
Drinking 
Faucets 


Absolutely Sanitary 










Generous column of 
Bubbling W ater in- 
sures cleanliness. 


These drinking faucets are built especially for 
school use, being simply and strongly constructed. 
No part can be injured through being tampered 
with. Does not require special skill to install, 
simply unscrew old faucet and screw in Gem. 








Write for circulars and prices. Special prices to 


School Boards for quantity orders. 








M. H. FOUNDRY & MFG. CO. 


BELLEVILLE, ILL. 


and a great many schools have put in drinking 
fountains and individual cups. I am firmly 
convinced that the present agitation against 
the common drinking cup is well founded.— 
Dr. J. Grassick, secretary state board of health, 
Grand Forks, N. D. 

I am of the opinion that the agitation against 
the use of the common drinking cup is wise 
and timely.—Dr. J. A. Albright, secretary and 
executive officer Tennessee state board of 
health, Nashville, Tenn. 

Modern Drinking Methods. 

If a common drinking cup is such a grave 
menace to the health of children as the above 
testimony would seem to indicate, then it is 
readily apparent that school boards must cast 
about for something to take its place. Im- 
mediately, there arises the financial problem 
which must ever remain a consideration in the 
making of every improvement. And the Ameri- 
can manufacturer has come to the rescue here 
as he has in so many other instances, by produc- 
ing drinking fountains that remove every ex- 
cuse for continuing the old style of cup. 

In the rural school where water cannot be 
had under pressure, the readiest solution is 
the closed water cooler with a faucet and in- 
dividual cups. The latter are best stamped out 
of a single piece of white metal without any 
seams or ridges. Such cups are now made in 
aluminum and other metals and may be had 
at a low cost. They may be stored in a simple 
cabinet with numbered hooks so that 
each child will use the same cup each day. As 
a further precaution all cups are sealded once 
a week in some progressive schools. 

A second solution of the problem is the 
sanitary paper cup, which may be had in a 
variety of makes. The cost is comparatively 
low; about ten cups for a cent. Where economy 
is an object, the cups are used several days by 
children, and are then destroyed. A collapsible 
cup has recently appeared which can be kept 
in pupils’ desks. 
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For 70 years the standard for use on 
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Used for teaching drawing in many schools. 


Best quality wax 
crayon, unequaled 
for brillianey of 
color combined with 
oil color effects. Six 
standard colors with 
brown and black, 










20 different shades and colors. 
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The so-called sanitary drinking fountains are 
the ideal solution of the problem. They are 
made in great variety of models, but depend 
upon one general principle. They are usually 
constructed with a small cup made of metal, 
glass, enameled ware or china, out of which the 
water flows in such a manner that the mouth 
of the drinker need not come in contact with 
the cup itself. At the same time.the water con 
tinually flushes the cup and keeps it pure and 
clean. 

A second kind of cup consists of a faucet 
arranged so that it gives a vertical stream of 
water. In this type the descending water 
spreads the upward stream slightly so that the 
drinker may draw from the top of the column. 
This type is, however, apt to spurt when the 
water pressure increases suddenly and to give 
an insufficient stream when much water is 
drawn. The objection is overcome in an in 
genious regulator introduced by one or two 
manufacturers, by which the column of water 
is kept constant at all times. 

Drinking fountains may be bought at all 
prices and in all styles and finishes. There 
are pedestal fountains of elaborate design for 
the finest building and simple fixtures that can 
be attached to the common sink in place of the 
old time faucet. We believe that every school 
official owes his schools an obligation which can 
only be met by a careful study of the question 
and a complete revolution in drinking methods. 


BOOKLET ON SCHOOL ROOM 
SWEEPING. 


A booklet on schoolroom sweeping has just 
come into our hands that deserves the attention 
of every person interested in school work. 

It is obvious that the pupils of a school with 
insanitary, dusty floors cannot accomplish the 
work of similar grade pupils working under 
sanitary conditions. The loss of time and waste 
of energy through such minor, dust-carried dis- 
eases as ordinary colds, coughs and tonsilitis is 
enough to lower the individual and class stand 
ing. 


Retails for five cents. 


When advertising for bids specify item and manufactured 
by The American Crayon Co. 
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Not only has this subject of dusty floors a 
bearing upon scholarship, but it has a bearing 
upon school finance. The old methods of floor 
cleaning cost double, and in many eases treble, 
in cash what a sanitary and dustless care of 
the floors would cost. 

Janitors should not only be shown wherein 
insanitary methods endanger health, but should 
also be shown wherein sanitary methods lessen 
labor and shorten work. If a janitor is so lost 
to a sense of safety for his own health and the 
health of the pupils and teachers in his care, 
he should have a thorough course of training in 
scientific cleaning. 

With so much at stake upon the sanitary con- 
ditions of a school, there is surely good reason 
for securing this free booklet, which contains 
a vast amount of information in regard to 
maintaining sanitary conditions in school 
buildings and the prevention of sickness and 
disease among teachers, children and janitors. 

This little booklet on school sweeping is be- 
ing circulated by S. G. Chase, 124 Sycamore 
St., Milwaukee, Wis., and will be sent free to 
any person interested in better care of school 
floors. 


ORAL HYGIENE. 
(Continued from Page 18) 


teeth, 18 the 


pre vale nt dise as¢ of ( wilization. 


is that caries, or decay of the most 

Every father and mother knows how readily 
the germs of scarlet fever or diphtheria are com 
muniecated from child to child, and we want to 
say that the micro-organisms which produce 
decay of the teeth are just as readily transfer- 
rable from child to child, and from adult to 
adult, as other germs, and are wielding greater 
havoe in the human family than all the other 
disease put together; and it is for the 
purpose of proving this very fact to the public 
at large that the Oral Hygiene Committee of 
the National Dental Association is inaugurat- 
ing its great campaign. 

Someone may ask the question : “Tf these 
things exist, why have we not known it he fore ?”’ 


germs 


Three primary colors with black. 


value to produce secondary colors. 


6 inches long, 
Used for intermediate classes in drawing. 


Samples and prices to superintendents and teachers who are interested 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON CO., 1230 Hayes Ave., Sandusky, Ohio 
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Unrivaled in their mixing 





Price 25 cts. per box. 






For free arm drawing. 
Just fits the little hands. 











% inch diameter. 








Our only answer is that it is because the med- 
ical and dental profession have failed to per 
form their full duty toward mankind. 

Some of the more progressive members of the 
dental profession have made numerous attempts 
to have the various state legislatures pass laws 
granting the boards of education throughout the 
country the power to permit or establish exam- 
inations and from an oral hygiene 
standpoint and to install clinies to take eare of 
the indigent poor. 

The faets which are presented have been fur- 
nished our lawmakers; but, almost without a 
single exception, a deaf ear has been turned. 
The excuse has been that other matters of far 
greater importance demanded the 
the various legislatures. 


lect ures 


attention of 


The great trouble has been that there was no 
definite proof of these statements at the com- 
mand of the profession, and while these faets 
are known, and have been known for years to 
the profession, they lacked convincing proof 
and the lawmakers have not inclined to 
accept their statements. 


been 


The publie and the lawmakers of this coun- 
try must be made to realize conditions as they 
exist. They must see that with which we have 
to contend, and it is for this purpose that we 
ask your aid and co-operation in the conduct 
ing of an educational campaign which has been 
organized with this object in view. Our ery for 
help is not alone to care for conditions whieh 
actually exist, but the great appeal in which we 
raise our voices at the present time is for aid 
in the prevention of this condition. 

Someone may well ask: “Why is it that this 
condition exists?” Briefly stated, our 
method of living, the kind of food we eat. | 
should have said “holt,” for the Ame rican peo- 
ple are a race of food bolters. We simply 
shovel food into our stomachs much as a fire 
man shovels coal into the furnace, and give it 
about as much thought and attention while it 
passes through the mouth. 


it 1s 


The great mission before us today is to teach 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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LEANLINESS 
MEANS 
HEALTH 


EEP your 
K will have 


buildings thoroughly clean and you 


healthier, happier, brighter pupils and 
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teachers. You can’t do this with ordinary methods. 
Brooms and portable vacuum cleaners are at the 
best mere makeshifts And your janitors haven't 
time to do good work in this old-fashioned way. 


What you need is the 


TUEC 


STATIONARY 
Air Cleaning System 


““built-into-the-house’’ 


illustrated 


It is a permanent 
sisting of the 


cleaner eco 


machine below in the 


cellar 
with connecting pipe to each floor 
fo clean any room all the janitor has to do is 
attach the hose with cleaning tool to the hearby 
intake on that floor, press the electric button and 
the machine does the rest 
All the dirt ind dust-laden, germ-infected air is 
drawn through the cleaning tool, down the pipe, 
into the machine The dirt drops to the - bottom 
of the machine. The foul air passes through a 
vent or the chimney outdoors. It is not released 
back into the building. 
The TUEC does the best and quickest work be 
cause it moves a larger volume of air than any 
other machine. ‘This allows the use of larger tools 
They save the janitor’s time and are not clogged 
by small articles like pens, bits of paper, ete 
You don’t need an engineer to keep the TUEC ir 
working order Nothing to wear out or require 
expert attention. Not a rotary or diaphragm pump 


system, but a powerful centrifugal fan fully pro- 
tected by patents owned by The United Electric 
Company. Any janitor can keep it in 
condition. 


first-class 


We want to give you complete information and shall 


be glad to furnish specifications for se) 1} 
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7 Hurford St., CANTON, OHIO 
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Teachers at 


School Board Journal 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 
Missouri State Teachers’ 
Missouri Society of 


Nov. 
Nov. 


10-12. 
10-11. 


Association at St. Joseph 
Teachers of Mathematies and 


Science at St. Joseph. L. D. Ames, secretary, Columbia. 

Noy. 11-12. Central Ohio Teachers’ Association at Dayton. 

Noy. 14-17. Northern California Teachers’ Association at Redding 

Nov. 17-18-19. National Society for the Promotion of Industrial 
Education at Boston. 

Novy. 21-25. Colorado State Teachers’ Association at Denver. Wil 
son L, Schaefer, president; W. W. Remington, secretary, Denver. 

Noy. 21-28. School Commissioners and Superintendents of New 
York State, at Saratoga Springs. Judson S. Wright, president, 


Falconer. 


Noy. 28-25. Nebraska State Teachers’ Association at Lincoln. 
Novy. 24-26. Idaho State Teachers’ Association at Boise. 
Noy. 25-26. North Texas Teachers’ Association at Van Alstyne. 


Charra Barlow, corresponding secretary, Dallas, 


Noy. 25-26. Northeastern Association of Science and 


Cleveland. F. T. 


Mathematics 
Jones, University School, Cleveland, 
secretary. 

Nov. 25-26. 
Teachers at Cleveland. 

Noy. 25-26. Northeastern 
Claremore, J. F. Gambill, president, 

Noy. 25-26. Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of 
the Middle States and Maryland at Lehigh University, South Beth 
lehem, Pa. Jas. M. Green, president, Trenton, N. J. 

Dec. 3. Association of Mathematical Teachers of 


Central Association of Mathematics and Science 


Oklahoma Teachers’ Association at 


New England, 


at Boston. Geo. W. Evans, secretary. 
Dec, 21-23. Indiana State Teachers’ Association at Indianapolis. 
Dec, 26-30. Arizona Teachers’ Association and Joint Territorial 


Teachers’ Institute at Douglas. 
Dec. 27-30. California State Teachers’ 
Leroy Armstrong, secretary, Berkeley. 


Association at Berkeley. 


Dec. 27-30. Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association at Harris 
burg. Cheesman A. Herrick, Girard College, president. 

Dec, 27-28-29. Montana State Teachers’ Association at Helena. 

Dec. 27-28-29. New Mexico Teachers’ Association at East Las 


Vegas. Hon. J. 


Dee. 27-29. 
J. J. Savitz, president, Westfield. 
Dee, 27-28-29. Illinois State Teachers’ Association at Chicago. 
ila Flagg Young, president; Caroline Grote, secretary, Macomb. 
Dee, 27-29. American Association for the Advancement of Science 
at Minneapolis, Minn. <A. Ross Hill, vice-president, Columbia, Mo. ; 
C. R. Mann, secretary, University of Chicago, Chicago. 
Dec, 27-29. Washington Education Association at the University 


am lee 
of Washington, Seattle. O. C. Whitney, secretary, Tacoma. 


Ih). Clark, president, Santa Fe. 
New Jersey Teachers’ Association at 


Atlantic City. 


Dec. 27-29. Arkansas State Teachers’ Association at Little Rock. 
A. L. Hutchins, corresponding secretary, Augusta, Ark, 


Dec, 27-28-29. Utah Teachers’ Association at Salt 
(. Nelson, state superintendent of public instruction. 
Dec, 27-30. Florida Education Association at Pensacola. 
Dec. 27-31. American Historical Association at Indianapolis. 
29. Southern Edueation Association at Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Dee. o- 
1). B. Johnson, president, Rock Hill, S. C. 


Lake City. A. 


-i- 


Dec. 27-30. New York State Teachers’ Association at Rochester. 

Dec. 27-30. Montana State Teachers’ Association at Missoula. 

Dec. 27-29. New York State Associated Academic Principals, 
New York Council of Elementary School Principals, New York 
Classical Teachers’ Association, New York Science Teachers’ Asso 
ciation, at Syracuse, N. Y. 

Dee. 27-30. New York State Teachers’ Association at Rochester. 


Prof. Geo. M. Forbes, president, Rochester. 


Dee. 27-29. New York Art Teachers’ Club, New York English 
Teachers’ Association, New York Modern Language Teachers’ As 
sociation, New York Industrial Teachers’ Association, at Rochester. 

Dec, 28-29. Ohio School Improvement Federation at Columbus. 
W. N. Beetham, secretary, Bucyrus. 

Dec, 28-29-30. State Teachers’ Association of Texas at Abilene. 
P. W. Horn, president, Houston. 


Dec, 28-29-30. Wyoming Teachers’ Association at Cheyenne. Hon. 
A. D, Cook, president, Cheyenne. 

Dec. 30. Association of Mathematics Teachers in Washington, at 
Seattle. J. M. Robb, secretary-treasurer, Everett, Wash, 

Dec. 30. American Nature Study Society at Minneapolis, 
Fred L. Charles, secretary, Urbana, III. 

Feb. 15-16-17. Oklahoma State Teachers’ 
place not yet selected. 

Feb. 23-24-25. Southern Minnesota Teachers’ 
kato. J. A. Hancock, president, Mankato. 

April 12-14. Alabama Educational Association 
Harman, president, Selma, Ala 


CARE OF THE EYES. 


Minn. 
Association. 
Man 


Association at 


Supt 


On all text books in the Chicago schools there will be attached 
“stickers” with the following advice to the pupils on the care of the 
eyes °: 

Your eyes are worth more to you than any book. 


Your safety and success in life depend on your eyes; 
take care of them 


Always hold your head up when you read. 


Hold your book fourteen inches from your face 
Be sure that the light is clear and good. 
Never read in a bad light 


Never read with the sun shining directly on the book, 
Never face the light when reading. 

Let the light come from behind or over your left shoulder. 
Avoid books or papers printed indistinctly or in bad type. 


Rest your eyes by looking away from the book every few moments, 


Cleanse your eyes night and morning with pure water. 


School Supplies Notes. 


New Bedford, Mass. Contracts have been awarded to the Ameri 
ean Seating Company (Boston Branch) for teachers’ desks, tables 


and chairs, bentwood chairs and umbrella racks, 


Meeting 


Arthur F., 


therefore 





THE DANGER OF DUST 


IN SCHOOLROOMS. 





HOW IT CAN BE AVOIDED. 





UST DANGER is a real— not a theo- 
ID retical menace. Scientific research 
has proved that dust is the greatest 
earrier and distributer of disease germs known. 
The dust problem in schoolrooms is one that 
should have the serious consideration of every 
Board of Education, every Superintendent of 
Schools, Principal and Teacher. The elimina- 
tion of dust is a duty that must appeal with pe- 
culiar force to those charged with the respon- 
sibility of caring for the health of pupils. 
HOW DUST SPREADS DISEASE. 
Disease germs multiply with exceeding rapid- 
ity. A single germ falling on fertile soil will, 
in an incredibly short space of time, generate 
millions upon millions of itskind. These micro- 
organisms are found by the million in dust, so 
that every current of air causes the dust to be 
set in circulation, and with it the countless 
myriads of living germs that are such a menace 
to health. 





The remedy for the elimination of dust is not 


sweeping and dusting. for such expedients 
merely start the germs afresh on their aerial 
errand of warfare against mankind 

THE TRUE REMEDY. 

Standard{Floor Dressing is the true remedy 
for the elimination of dust. It has been tested 
by Physicians and Educational Boards with the 
most gratifying results, and reports show that 
it reduces the percentage of floating dust near 
ly one hundred per cent. 

The action of Standard Floor Dressing is 
purely mechanical. The application of a thin 
coat three or four times a year is sufficient to 
keep the floors at just the right degree of 
moisture to catch and hold all dust and dirt 

Floors treated with Standard Floor Dressing 
present a splendid appearance. The dressing 
acts as a preservative and prevents the boards 
from splintering or cracking. It does not evap- 
orate, and by reducing the labor of caring for 
the floors saves its cost many times over. Not 
intended for household use. 

Weare making a remarkable offer applying 
to schools, public buildings, stores and offices, 
Our offer is this—we will, free of all cost, treat 
one floor or part of a floor 
in any schoolroom or cor 
ridor with Standard Floor 


Dressing, just to prove our 
claim. AL ET 
FLOOR 
Tae TLL 


Upon request, full par- 
ticulars may be had regard.- 
ing such demonstrations. 
Or: little book, “Dust and 
Its Dangers,”’ explains the 
subject fully. Anyone may 
have a copy by merely ask- 
ing for it. 


STANDARD OlL COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 





Waste Baskets 


Send for Price List 


AFTER 30 YEARS 


“You will perhaps be gratified to know 
that many of these baskets are still in 
use in our works and are quite good yet.” 


CRANE BROS., 


Linenoid Mnfrs. 
Westfield, Mass. 


A Moulded Material 


2 ° 
SAinenerd made of Pure Linen 








ORAL HYGIENE. 
(Continued from Page 82) 


the correct use of the mouth. With humanity 
using the mouth as God intended it should be 
used, care and treatment would sink into com- 
parative insignificance and many of the ills and 
ails of the public will be practically forgotten. 
Today we have almost forgotten the importance 
the mouth bears to life, and as a result we are 
reaping the reward in the loss of health, 
strength and beauty. 

With the facts just cited as its guiding mo- 
tive, the National Dental Association began 
about a year ago what we are pleased to call a 
publie school educational system, to embrace 
inspection and clinical service for children in 
the schools and a lecture course for both adults 
and children. 

In the publie school, our educational system 
proposes, first, to make a cursory examination 
of each child, sending into the home a record 
of that examination, and bringing the parent 
or guardian a knowledge of a faulty oral con- 
dition. We advocate the appointment of one 
examiner to a school as the best method from 
an educational standpoint. There are two rea- 
sons for this. First, Johnny Jones may be ex- 
amined today and takes home a blank; next 
week his sister is examined and a similar blank 
is taken home, and the following week his 
brother falls into the hands of the examiner 
and for a third time the attention of the par- 
ents is called to the importance of the mouth 
in its relation to the health of their children. 
The second reason is that the frequent visits 
of the examiner to the school brings to the 
minds of the children seeing him there, the im- 
portance of the mouth and teeth and the psycho- 
logical effect is of great value. 

The second step in our school educational 
system is to put into the schools, when the ex- 
aminer has finished and the parents and pupils 
are prepared for them, a system of lectures 
which explains the purpose, use, care and treat- 
ment of the mouth. 

Third, and last, in the school educational 


“CUE-ROQUE” GAME TABLES 





FOR THE SOCIAL SETTLEMENTS, BOYS’ CLUBS 
AND RECREATION ROOMS 


These Tables and our Shuffle Boards, “Cue-Bowlette” Tables, and many 
other substantial es, large and small, in constant successful use in the 
social centers of Milwaukee and many other schoola Write for Catalog 
and price list. 

THE “IMPROVED” SHUFFLE BOARD CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


SANITARY 
Paper Drinking Cup 


FoR CITY AND COUNTRY SCHOOLS 
SANITARY — SERVICEABLE — ECONOMICAL 


Made in three sizes to meet the various 
needs of schools 


Write for samples and prices to 


Standard Paper Co. 


MILWAUKEE 
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campaign is the establishment of the dental 
clinic, not for the purpose of relieving tooth- 
ache, nor for the filling of numerous cavities 
from a philanthropic standpoint. It is to make 
possible the securing of data which will show 
the value of the healthy oral conditions as re- 
lated to the working efficiency of the child from 
the economic side of the question. The value 
of this system is to be obtained from the school 
reports of the pupils, preceding and following 
treatment. 

Such was the plan proposed by the assccia- 
tion and adopted a year ago. 

Cleveland was selected for a beginning be- 
eause of the many things which were in its 
favor and seemed to guarantee the success of 
the work undertaken. It was the home of a 
dental society, big enough and broad enough to 
assume the steady and long pull which is neces- 
sary to the success of such a campaign. This 
part of the service was taken care of by the 
great majority of the society pledging them- 
selves to give twelve (12) half days of their 
time during the year; or make a financial con- 
tribution of $33. 

Cleveland was also the home of a board of 
education broad-minded enough to grasp the 
possibilities of oral hygiene, and to open the 
schools with their seventy-five thousand pupils 
to properly accredited efforts in this line. In 
Cleveland also lives the chairman of the edu- 
cational and oral hygiene committee of the 
Ohio State Dental Society, Dr. W. T. Jack- 
man. This society has taken an active interest 
in oral hygiene in Ohio, and has set aside 
$500.00 to pay for printed matter and to secure 
lanterns for illustrated lectures. It has also 
agreed to furnish the supplies for the clinies. 
Individual manufacturers pledged themselves 
to lend six complete office equipments. 

Having secured all these things we began 
arranging for the formal opening of the na- 
tional campaign on oral hygiene. On March 
18, 1910, the opening of the campaign took 
place in Cleveland, under circumstances which 
drew the attention of the entire country. 

When the campaign opened there dawned 
upon the committee the fact that the plan was 
incomplete, that it was indeed a monument 
without a eapstone. For how could the value 
of the work be proven, how could its results be 
made national in scope unless exact laboratory 
records could be produced showing the physical 
and mental improvement in a number of cases 
which had benefited by the institution of oral 
hygiene ? 

The more the committee considered this the 
more desirable and even necessary it seemed 
that the work should be carried to its logical 
conclusion by the production, tabulation and 
publication of such records. Nothing of this 
sort has ever been done. All the claims as to 
the value of oral hygiene are based upon as- 
sumptions and deductions. 

Therefore, a class composed of a considerable 
number of pupils representative of those most 
likely to benefit by oral hygiene must be formed 
and maintained. Laboratory tests of their 
physical and mental conditions must be made 
before the institution of oral hygiene. Oral 
hygiene treatment must be established and 
maintained in their mouths for a considerable 
period of time. They must be taught the 
proper use and care of the mouth and teeth, and 
then after a definite period of time other labora- 
tory tests must be made to demenstrate the 
effect upon their physical and mental efficiency. 

Miss Cornelia O’ Neill of Marion School was 
sought and our predicament presented to her 
She responded to our.call at once, and offered 
her aid and assistance in forming and conduct 
ing such a class. Through her influence we 
were enabled to form what is known as the 
Marion School (Cleveland) Experimental Class, 
which was composed of forty boys and girls 
selected from the 868 pupils in this school as 
having the worst oral conditions. 

The school record of these children has been 
taken for six months preceding the beginning 
of our work and two psychological tests made 
to show the working efficiency of the child be- 
fore we began to teach the wse and care of the 
mouth. 

These children have been furnished with a 
good toothbrush and powder, and a dental nurse 
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At Brussels 19109 


Brussels International Exposition 
The 


Smith Premier 


(Model 10 Visible) 
Typewriter 


‘ aR ss 





was awarded the 


Grand Prix 


over all competitors 


At Paris 1900 (Paris International Exposition ) the Smith Premier 
Typewriter (Model 4) was awarded the Grand Prix 
over all competitors 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Branches Everywhere 


Simplicity 
is a prominent feature 
of the 


Victor 


It is not necessary to make a lot of adjustments 
before doing special kinds of work. 

The Victor is always ready without special 
adjustment, because its special devices are built in 
the machine—not extra attachments. 


Send for the No. 2 Catalogue to-day 


Victor Typewriter Company 
812 Greenwich St., NEW YORK 


AMERIGAN PORTABLE HOUSE GD 


Manufacturers of 
Portable Houses of all descriptions 
Permanent Homes, Summer Residences 
Camps, Bunk-Houses, Churches, etc. 
















School, House 


We make a specialty of Portable School Buildings. 
Now in use in nearly all sections of the United 
States. Our Patent Construction insures a building 
that is absolutely dry, warm, well ventilated and 
healthy. Correspondence solicited. Write for cat- 
alogue, plans and prices to 


Office, Room 329 Arcade Bidg., Seattle, Wash. 


placed over them to see that they follow instruc: 
tions. Test meals are given to teach them the 
use of the teeth, that is, how to masticate prop- 
erly, and the teeth have all been treated and 
filled. In addition to this, enough five-dollar 
gold pieces have been placed in the hands of 
Miss O'Neill to give one to each child who 
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School Desks, Globes, Maps, Etc. 
school. 


trustworthy quality. 


HOLDERS, BLACK BOARDS, CLOCKS, FLAGS, ETC. 


VENTILATING PLANTS, BOOK CASES, SCHOOL, 


If you buy it from MURRAY it’s sure to be right. 


DANN’S NOISELESS ERASER 












A 233-235 Market St., 
CHICAGO 


—— 


proves faithful until 
mas, 1910. 

Two psychological tests will be made during 
the time care and treatment is being given, and 
two will be made during the six months follow- 
ing the completion of the treatment. The school 
records will also be taken for six months fol 
lowing the treatment, and from these records it 
is expected to secure evidence which will show 
the value of dental service in dollars and cents. 

It is impossible to overstate the importance 
of the work upon the class and of the intelli- 
gent and accurate compilation of the data 
which it will afford. There is an amazing lack 
of proper educational literature on the subject 
of oral hygiene, and so far as the committee can 
learn, there is absolutely no positive data. Here, 
for the first time in the history of oral hygiene, 
ig a typical class, conducted under laboratory 
conditions, and with proper apparatus for re- 
cording the results. It is not too much to say 
that in all probability the conduct of the oral 
hygiene campaign in the near future at least 
will be governed largely by the results exhibited 
by this class. 


the day before Christ- 


To date the school records and history of each 
child has been taken. Four of the six psycho 
logical tests have been made. ‘Two of the in 
struction meals have been served, and the treat- 
ment and filling of the teeth is completed 

The effect which the introduction of exam- 
inations of all the children, the establishment 
of the clinic, and the knowledge of the work 
that is being done by the class of forty, has pro- 
duced upon the rest of the children in connec- 
tion with Marion School has been wonderful. 
All the children understand thoroughly why the 
class was formed and the clinie established. 
The fact has been impressed upon them at every 
turn. They have been told that they would 
make stronger boys and girls and be enabled to 
accomplish more in their school work, and en 
joy their play and work during play and work 
hours if they but learn to use their mouths as 
nature intended they should use them in chew- 
ing their food, and then keeping them perfectly 
clean and wholesome. 

The trained nurse this year at the Marion 
School has had considerable experience in other 
schools of a similar character. One of her 
duties is to see that the heads of the children 
are not unduly inhabited. Before examining 
the sealp and hair she looks into the mouths, 
examines the nose, ears and eyes. Recently the 
hurse came to me and said: “Dr. Ebersole, the 
dentists of Cleveland are doing a wonderful 
work. Nowhere in all my experience have | 
found the mouths of the children so clean and 
well kept. 1 would not have believed it pos- 
sible to work such a change among these chil- 
dren in years, let alone in a few months. It 
does not seem possible that these children are 
from homes in the very heart of the ‘Ghetto’ 
district. They are like children of another peo- 
ple so far as the condition of their mouths is 
concerned.” 


What is the significance of a statement of 


GET OUR PRICES ON 
School Furniture and Supplies 





We can save you money on equipment for all grades from kindergarten to high 
Our novel selling method gives us a decided advantage in supplying goods of 


We have in stock at our offices, complete assortments of STANDARD GOODS, 
including CHARTS, REPORT CARDS, CARD CATALOG CASES, DICTIONARIES, 


From our factory connections we ship direct to customers: 


. OFFICE AND LIBRARY 
FURNITURE, OPERA CHAIRS, WINDOW FIXTURES, ETC. 
SPECIAL CATALOG AND NET PRICES ON REQUEST 


All shipments made promptly. 


L. A. MURRAY & CO., KILBOURN, wis. 





The onlv sewed Eraser made. 
tirely of felt, and so constructed that it positively 
holds its shape. It is imitated but not equalled. 
It is used in the public schools of the leading 
cities, and is purchased by the U.S. Government. 
SAMPLES AND PRICES ON REQUEST 
Write for my catalog. It describes and shows 
prices on the most complete line of School 
Goods sold by any one house, 


E. W. A. ROWLES 
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It is made en- 


Formators. 


Milwaukee, 


and Colleges 


this kind coming from an employe of the med- 

ical inspection department’ It simply means 

that there has been a wonderful change among 
(Concluded on page 38) 


The Palm System in Schools. 

The Palm Vacuum Cleaner Company of De- 
troit, Michigan, has attracted the attention of 
boards of education throughout the country by 
incorporating in their regular form of specifica 
tion and proposal the exact results to be ex- 
pected of their vacuum cleaner. A statement of 
the maximum power consumption for accom- 
plishing a certain amount of work is also made, 
together with an iron clad guarantee that the 
Palm system will do all that is claimed for it. 

The Palm pump has an efficiency of ninety- 
five per cent, which is remarkable. As school 
cleaning is the severest test to which a vacuum 
cleaner can be put, it is of great importance that 
a plant selected for such work be especially 
adapted to it. 


The principal points which go to make a 


« 





Palm Vacuum Cleaner 


vacuum cleaning apparatus suitable for schools 
are, Ist, high efficiency; 2nd, minimum power 
consumption; 3rd, durability; 4th, simplicity; 
5th, low cost of maintenance. The claims of 
the Palm Vacuum Cleaner Company that their 
plant meets all these requirements is certainly 
worthy of consideration by school boards con- 
templating the 
apparatus. 


installing of vacuum cleaner 


On another page there is an advertisement 
which illustrates a number of modern school 
buildings equipped with the Palm system. The 
letter published at the bottom of their adver- 
tisement should prove especially interesting, 
as it shows the attitude of school officials toward 
vacuum cleaning after they have once installed 
a plant. 


FOR DRAWING 
AND MODELING: 
Reproductions from An- 
tique, Mediaeval and 
Modern Sculpture, Etc. 
— “| “SS 
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DECORATION 


These Art Productions have 
never failed to receive the 
highest award when placed in 
competition with other makes. 


C. Hennecke Co. 


Wis. 









___ Send for Catalogue __ 


School authorities into whose care the entire 


child population of a community, between the 
ages of six and sixteen years, is intrusted during 
school hours, are realizing more and more the 
importance yes, the necessity of maintaining 
their charges in strictly hygienic and sanitary 
surroundings. They now know that the general 
health of school children determines to a great 
extent their capacity for learning, and has a 
direct and telling influence upon their future 
life. That pure air, free from dust, is as im- 
portant as pure drinking water, has been dem- 
onstrated time after time. 

Abolishing the common drinking cup has been 
a step in the right direction, but its good effects 
are discounted just so long as the same im- 
purities can be taken into the system via the 
dust route. Vacuum cleaning is another long 
perfect hygiene, and the school 
boards that are adopting it are investing in 
something that will not only accomplish present 
good, but in the end, bring big returns to the 
state from the greater health and consequent 
efficiency of her future citizens. 

All doubts regarding the results obtained in 
cleaning a school by means of a vacuum system 
would forever be set at rest, could the skeptical 
ones but see two rooms in the same building 
being simultaneously cleaned—one by the broom 
method—the other by the vacuum tool. In the 
former, the room is foggy with dust, that after- 
wards settles back on every square inch of the 


step toward 


room, while across the hall, where the vacuum 
tool is being operated, there is not a sign of dust 
in the air and the work is being done in much 
less time. On the other hand, the school board 
is spending money to have the school cleaned, 
and the janitors are only taking a percentage 
of the dust outside the building, while with 
vacuum cleaning the dust is all gathered, and in 
much less time. 


The only time that vacuum cleaning for 


schools is an experiment is when the wrong 
plant is purchased—the theory is right and the 


actual results are right, provided the proper 
plant is installed. 


ONLY ONE BEST 


McDonald Business Institute 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


For twenty-three years the McDonald 
Business Institute has been advertised 
throughout the Northwest. We have been 
rewarded for our advertising, by having a 
large and thoroughly enterprising institu- 
tion, in which we are preparing hundreds 
of young people for the business office. 
We teach Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Type- 
writing, Mathematics, Commercial Law 
and Penmanship. 


BEGIN AT ANY TIME 


Catalogue Free 


Address Mc Donald Business Institute 
Matthews Bullding, 
307 Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Healthful Heating and Ventilating 


OF SCHOOLS 


What is of more importance than the air in a school 
There can be no perfect child development without 








room ? 
healthful and sanitary school conditions. 


plant installed by competent engineers. 


Perfect Heating and Ventilating of Schools has been our 
specialty for over thirty years. You can have the benefit of our 
experience for the asking. Do not fail to write us. 


OUR SPECIALTY 
Heating, Ventilating and 


Sanitary Toilet Fixtures 
FOR SCHOOLS 








Arkansas. 
School will be erected. 
—School will be erected. 


Fort Smith Oak Grove 


California. 

Longbeach—Polytechnie high school 
erected. Visalia—Contract was let 
school. Whittier—School will be erected. 
Walker—School will be erected. Santa Rosa— 
$10,000 was voted for school. Auburn—School will 
be erected; $10,000. Monrovia—Archts. Allison 
& Allison, Los Angeles, have plans for high school. 
Nipomo—Schoo! will be erected. 


will be 
for high 


Colorado. 
Crook—2-story school will be erected. Greeley 
High school will be erected. Pueblo—Colored 
industrial school will be erected. Buena Vista— 
Archt. L. A. Pease has plans for cottage school 


buildings ; $30,000. soone—Archt. G. W. Roe, 
Pueblo, has plans for 2-story school; $6,000. 
Florida. 
Tampa—High school will be erected. Miami 
Contract was awarded for school. 
Idaho, 
Hammett—School will be erected. 
Illinois. 
Pesotum—School will be erected. Chicago—Pa- 
rochial school will be erected, Fifty-first Ave. 


St. Charles—S8-room school will be erected; $15.,- 
000. Jacksonville—School will be erected. Pon- 
tiac—2-story school will be erected. Middletown 
School will be erected ; $18,000. Kings—Archts. 
Spencer & Temple, Champaign, have plans for 
2-story school; $7,000. Chicago—School will be 
erected, 123rd St. Putnam—Consolidated school 
will be erected; $20,000. Harvey—Archts. Mar- 
shall & Fox, Chicago, have plans for high school. 
Peoria—Archts. Reeves & Baillie have plans for 
school; $125,000. Clayton—Archts. Reeves & 
Baillie, Peoria, have plans for school; $20,000. 
Chicago—School will be erected, W. 15th & 8. 
50th. Joliet—Site was purchased for school. 
Maywood—High school will be erected. 


THE PECK-HAMMOND CO. 
Heating and Ventilating Engineers 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Are prepared to furnish any system of heating 
and ventilation desired 


ALSO 


Automatic Flushing and Dry Closets 


WRITE US 


You cannot hope for 
perfect air quality without a perfect Heating and Ventilating 


American Foundry 
and Furnace Co. 
BLOOMINGTON, ILL. | 





LEWIS & KITCHEN 
Heating a. Ventilating Engineers 


CHICAGO—KANSAS CITY 


MANUFACTURERS OF MODERN APPARATUS 
DRY AND FLUSHING CLOSETS 


SEPTIC TANKS 


CHICAGO 


Indiana, 
Zionsville—Archt. Layton Allen, Indianapolis, 
has plans for high school; $25,000. Crown Point 
Archts. Beers & Beers, Chicago, Ill., have plans 


for 3-story school. South Bend—2-story paro- 
chial school will be erected ; $9,000. Otis—School 
will be erected. Ross—School will be erected. 


Terre Haute—Archt, W. H. Floyd has plans for 
high school; $100,000. Modoc—Contract was let 
for high school. lowe. 


Tama—School will be erected. 
High school is being considered. 
will be erected. 


Mason City— 
Lovilia—School 


Kansas. 

Augusta—Contract was let for school; $25,000. 
Manhattan—Archts. Winter & Meier have plans 
for school; $30,000. 

Louisiana. 
Bunkie—Archts. Favrot & Livaudais, New Or- 


leans, have plans for 2-story school. Barataria 
Contract was let for school. Franklinton—Archts. 
Stevens & Nelson, New Orleans, have plans for 


school, New Orleans—2-story school will be 
erected. Leesville—High school will be erected; 
$20,000. Kentwood—School will be erected. Lake 
Charles—2-story school will be erected. 
Massachusetts. 

Lynn—Site is being considered for school. Bos 
ton—School will be erected ; $30,000. Springfield 

Primary school will be erected. Arlington— 
School will be erected; $50,000. Pittsfield—S- 


room school will be erected. 
be erected on Malden Street. 
Michigan. 
Houghton—<Archts. Brielmaier & Sons, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., have plans for parochial school; $30,- 
000. Maple Rapids—Archts. Fischer Bros., Pon 
tiac, have plans for 2-story school. Greenland 
Bids were received for school. Pontiac—Sites 
have been purchased for two schools. Cadillac 
Manual training school will be erected. Luding- 
ton—Plans are being prepared for high school. 


Minnesota. 
Deerwood—Archt. W. W. Wallace has plans for 
2-story school; $14,000. Cannon Falls—School 
will be erected. Duluth—School will be erected, 


Revere—School will 


Fortieth Ave. & Sixth St.; $70,000. Bricelyn 
School will be erected, Dist. No. 78. Crosby—2- 
story school will be erected. Lucan—School will 


be erected. Hibbing—School will be erected, Fair 
view addition. Hinckley—2-story school will be 
erected. Chisholm—Plans are being considered 


1200 Michigan Ave. 


GARBAGE CREMATORIES. 


Ninth and Broadway 
KANSAS CITY 


for high school ; Pine River—School 


will be erected. 


$115,000. 


Mississippi. 
Stratton—Plans have been completed for school, 
Missouri. 

Desloge—Archt. II. If. Hohenschild, St. Lonis 
has plans for school; $33,000. Kansas City —Con- 
tract was let for James school, Scarritt and Top- 
ping Aves. Four schools will be erected. Grant 
City—School will be rebuilt. St. Louis—Site was 
purchased for school on Gano Aye. 


Montana. 
Warmsprings—School will be erected. Broad. 
view—4-room sehool will be erected. 
Nebraska. 
Ansley—Archts. C. W. Way & Co., Hastings, 


have plans for school; $17,000. 
school will be erected. 


dison—2-story 
New Jersey. 
Irvington—School will be erected on Madison 
Ave. Newark—Bids were received for two 
schools ; $40,000. Bloomfield—High school will be 


erected. East Orange—High school will be 
erected. Long Branch—School will be erected. 
Hawthorne—Archt. Wm. T. Fanning, Paterson, 
has plans for school; $29,000. Westville—Areht, 
C. S. Adams, Philadelphia, Pa., has plans for &- 
room school; $20,000. Woodbury—<Archt. C. § 
Adams, Philadelphia, Pa., bas plans for 2-room 
school; $8,000. 

New Mevzico. 

Obar—School will be erected; $5,000. 
New York. 


New York-—Plans are being drawn for ten new 


buildings and annexes. Locke—High school will 
be erected. Albany—Contract was let for high 
school. New York—Archt. Wm. Flanagan has 


plans for industrial school ; $60,000. New York— 
C. B. J. Snyder, architect for the board of edu- 
cation, has plans for high school, Bushwick sec- 
tion ; $400,000. Hempstead—Plans have been ac- 
cepted for primary school; $75,000. 
North Carolina. 

Greensboro—Archts. Hook & Rogers have plans 
for high school. Florence—Contract was let for 
school. 


North Dakota. 
South Heart—School will be erected. Mapleton 
Bids have been received for school. Bismarck— 


Contract was let for school. Pelican—Two 
schools will be erected. Hebron—School will be 
erected. Aneta—Plans have been prepared for 


———— 


The Columbus Heating & Ventilating Co, 


Heating, Ventilating and Sanitary Engineers 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


School House, Church or Factory Work Our Specialty 
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CUPLESS 
Drinking Fountains 


STRICTLY SANITARY 


PERFECTION BENCH LATHE 









00] 
A complete Bench Lathe mounted on a Perfection 
rol. Model Bench. Fitted with four private lockers and one 
general locker. Made to meet the demand of the modern 
vs idea of lathe work in schools. 
yn- 
oP Also complete Equipment Plans for Industrial En- 
an . 2 3 (Tw. . o. “ : , m 
vas gineering and Trade Schools. This Fixture may be attached to Old Style 
Send for catalog describing our Manual Training Fountains and complies with State Laws. 
Benches, Domestic Science Tables, Lathes, Tools, Machin 
ad- fj 7 ae : 4 ’ ’ eee Ty} . te ankinoe ‘ Ney fey _ 
| ery, Vises and Drawing Tables. , Write for complete Drinking Fountain Cata 
ofue. 
i 5 
~* E. H. SHELDON & CO 
ay e Fee . N. O. NELSON MFG. CO. 
80 N. May Street CHICAGO, ILL. Edwardsville, Ill. St. Louis, Mo. 
ison 
two a a 
| be ‘ » ° ryy 
be ; school. Gascoyne—Bids were opened for school. Pennsylvania. Texas. 
ted } = Litchville—School will be erected. Phoenixville—Archt, Henry Reinhold, Jr., Phil- I’ loydada—2-story school will be erected, Fla- 
son. Ohio adelphia, has plans for high school; $50,000, tonia—School will be erected; $12,500. Beeville 
cht, 7 Mason—-School will be erected. Barberton Newport—Archt. Edwin Bertolette, Philadelphia, $30,000, bonds, were voted for school. East- 
r §- ) a ae eT ‘sa oe ‘ has plans for 12-room school; $20,000. Easton land—Contract was let for school. Marquez 
§ erect was let for school, Martins: Serry—“on School will be erected. Pittsburg—Site was pur $25,000, bonds, were voted for school. Burkeville 
is tract was let for school, Glenns Run. sirming- chased for school. Philadelphia-—Henry DeHoff leaiaiel ine at eat aataiial “Ateth School will 
: will I Fides ~ am Se ‘is oe has plans for parochial school ; $25,000. Kittan be erected ; $22,000 Clearlake—Site has been se- 
wil ye erected. ‘waaay Sites lve een ur * , ‘ +1. . ' ‘ ?: ee = : 
: g Are ° VN. G. LUCK ICS ; as > as é t , "oO . Tio Ve ge » : Tera y » 
chased for new schools. Crestline—School will be a Archt a Beckie : New ( stle, has pl — cured for school. Palestine Bonds were voted 
: : for school; $50,000. Pittsburg—High school will for school Magnolia—School will be erected; 
erected. Greenville—S8-room school will be erect be erected. Eleventl rard Hazel Archts BOK L) OP gt son . 
ed. North Hampton—Propose erection of high B Hine a mervett Pailad ] hi = eg le — $25,000. Eagle Lake—$25,000 school will be erect- 
new school. Middletown—Two grade schools will be ae eo Senet a eee a? ave Denes for ed. Putnam—Plans have been submitted for 
" : school; $50,000. Irwin—Central high school will school. Pecos—High school will be erected; $25,- 
will erected, Sherwood—Archt. R. A. Bradley, Ft. ed i inh “ a : a g! : , , 
high _ gg ror school: $25,000. Y th be erected. New Brighton—School will be erected, 000. Sanderson—Contract was let for school; 
a Wayne, has enn _ Po : ’ pe a call Fifth ward. Sharpsville—Memorial school will $25,000. Friona—Archt. R. A. Bradley, Ft. 
“a town—Archts. Kling & Zenk have plans for school. ha erected. Williamsport—Site was purchased Wayne. Ind has plans for school; $12,000. Waca 
= Cincinnati— Guilford school will be erected. Ash- a cal oan ees ms a on "y Y » pla, . 
edu- ‘ . N11 rected for school. Johnstown—Parochial school will be Contract was let for school. 
rma land—S-room school will be erected. erected. Philadelphia—School will be erected, Utah 
ae | Oklahoma. Pifty first and Greenway. School will be erected, Woodside—School will be erected. 
| Texhoma—School will be erected. Minco— Seventh and Buist Ave. Virginia 
School will be erected. Frederick—Contract was Rhode Island. — ; r Mm gy . 
let for school; $10,000. Kaw—2-story school will Providence—Contract was let for school, Sixth Norfolk Archt. len’ al Zepp yr agg ot = 
= be erected. WKinta—Bids will be received for 2- ward. South Dakota. aoa ven we aie ~ gg oe 
i story school. Enid—Site was purchased for $20,- Clark—Bids were received for school. Hough- “°° ST&t@® *FEREICE eee. 
000 school. Gracemont—High school will be  ton—2-room school will be erected. Washington. 
eton erected. Tennessee. Spokane—High school will be erected. 
ck— Oregon. Nashville—Plans are being considered for high West Virginia. 
Two j Medford—Two schools will be erected. Rose school. Covington—County high school will be Winona—Archts. Holmboe & Lafferty, Clarks- 
il be burg—High school will be erected; $10,000. erected. Rossville—Contract was let for school. burg, have plans for 6-room school ; $6,000. 
for —— 


Ts ; Z| The Wimmer ; a THE LAWTON 
oy ade Acar” | Frame’ Sahel Hone Winer Shale | ces ue tase ts aen-sunte ome | SIMPLEX PRINTER 


spring. Most complete Shade as you want it. Adopted for more 


adjustable shade ever bul . » 
U ings this year 
placed before the pub ilding — 





for all windows at a 


trifling cost. It is the sim- 





ic ; i than ever, after & plestand cheap- 

illustrated Catalog lic. Will positively : : & est duplicating 
wear a life-time and years experience. 

"heir res rocess ever 

C | Wimmer & Co not get out of order Regulate Their merits are ap- rome lis 

: MFRS F Soe Fat a Light and ee a7 work is an ex- 

Columbus Ohio ae cee es then Ventilation ‘ Ae act fac -simile 


MENEELY&CO. Ware, 


oy), N.Y. 
The Old Reliable | CHURCH, 
CHIME, 
SCHOOL 
& OTHER 


eely Foundry, 
ST. LOUIS BELL FOUNDRY 


Established 
Rearly 100 years ago. 
Stuckstede & Bro., Props. 
Church Bells, Peals and Chimes Geo. M. Frampton, Mfr. 


of best quality Copper and Tin Pendleton, Ind. 
2735-2737 Lyon St.,cor. Lynch, St. Louis 


» others ae —— vermanent full size . 
some ‘ Sore. : . sample adjuster to of ordinary 
LISTEN~—We are Schoo! Boards pre ; writing. Draw- 
talking in good faith paid. Send for book- ings can be reproduced in several colors at 
Send inside length of let and free sample | 0M¢ Printing One hundred copies of the orig- 
window frame also of The Johnson . 124! can be reproduced in twenty minutes. 
Window Stop (on Copies of examination questions; the words 
which the adjuster of a song; problems for the class; programs 
works) of school exercises; any kind of work can be 
; duplicated on this printer. The original is 
written on any ordinary paper, with any pen, 

A. A. UOHNSON, Mfr. and from this 100 copies tan be made. he 

161 Randolph Street Send for circulars and samples of work. 


CHICAGO, ILL. LAWTON & CO. 
42 Murray St., New York 59 Dearborn St,, Chicago 





width between stops 
and we will send you 
sample. Express Ire 
paid, and it will not | 
cost you one cent to 
learn all about this 
shade. 




























GYMNASIUM SUPPLIES 
| PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
STEEL LOCKERS 


The 1911 edition of our 
Catalog is just coming off 
the press. 


l= OL. Oe 


It is the best 

ever issued, and is of value 
|] to anyone interested in 
|| gymnasium work for the 
information it contains. 
Shall we send it ? 


School Board Sournal 


| 

IMPORTANT NOTICE 

A great opening to make money! Have 
you seen our best grade blackboard cloth? 
There is nothing like it in the world, the 
best writing surface you ever saw. Will 
wear for years and give perfect satisfac- 
tion. Show it to your customers and notice 
what they say. We guarantee they will 
purchase every time. Send for a sample. 
examine it, test it, and s¢e how pleased 
you will be. Tack it up on the wall, any 
size you want, three and four feet wide and 
thirty-six feet long, all in one piece. Cus- 
tomers that used to order by the yard now 
order in ten and twenty-five rolllots. When 
you see it you will wonder why you did not 
write before. Don't forgetit. Send fora 
sample at once. Illustrated catalogue will 
tell you all about the goods we manufacture. 





















The new No. 5 Model em- 
bodies the best in typewriter 
building. It is absolutely non- 
vibrating and dust-proof. 





The new improvements are 
a vertical and horizontal ruling 
device, automatic paper regis- 
ter, the disappearing indicator, 
improved balance shifting 
mechanism. 


Send for our special propo- 
sition to schools and colleges. 


WM. C. KREUL CO, 


434 Broadway Milwaukee, Wis. 













ORAL HYGIENE. 

(Concluded from page 35) 
these children and proves that when people un 
derstand that the care of the teeth and mouth 
means health, vigor and beauty, they will read- 
ily and willingly respond to the call of those 
interested in oral hygiene. 

Prove to mankind that with less food prop- 
erly masticated (that means to properly use the 
teeth and then care for them as they should be 
cared for) he can do more work and feel and 
look better than under present circumstances, 
and we will have no trouble in getting people to 
take proper care of themselves. 

We are told that public health measures and 
the general war against disease are supposed to 
be more effectively and actively prosecuted in 
Greater New York than in any other American 
city. 

The cost of governing that city last year was 
$148,447,000, and all that was spent in the 
health department was 1 1-16 per cent of that 
amount; and yet during that year the city lost 
33,000 lives from ordinarily preventable dis- 
eases. 

We are also told that in 148 cities of the 
United States, during the year 1907, the ratio 
of health department expense to the total gov- 


‘““STAONAL”’ 


For Kindergarten, Marking 
and Checking 


“DUREL’”’ 


Hard Pressed for Pastel 
Effects 


Samples furnished upon application 


>| BINNEY & SMITH CO., 8!-83 Fulton St., New York “ 
> a Sh Sh. Se. Sh Se SO 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 


3535 DeKalb Street 
St. Louis, Mo. 





CHICAGO: THOMAS CHARLES CO. 


‘“CRAYOLA”’ 


For General Color Work, Sten- 
ciling, Arts and Crafts 


‘““AN-DU-SEPTIC”’ 


Dustless White and Colored 





New York 


In Cakes - In Pans - In Tubes 
FOR ALL GRADES OF SCHOOL AND ART WORK 


Bradiey’s Water Colors were originated and especially 
designed for educational work. ‘They are unequalled for educational purposes, and have 
been more widely adopted by school boards than all other kinds combined, being offi- 
cially used in over a thousand cities and towns, Prepared to meet the individual needs 
of every school, both in variety of assortments and prices, they will provide exactly 
what your school requires. 
Write for beautiful souvenir catalog (sent free) describing these colors 
together with many other art work materials. Address our nearest office. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, - Springfield, Massachusetts 


Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 





ernment expense was 1 8-10 per cent. The ratio 
expended for police and fire departments of 
these same cities was 23 per cent. From this 
may be obtained an idea of the slight impor 
tance placed upon the conservation of human 
life by the governments of our large cities. 

In Greater New York $8,000,000 was spent on 
the fire department, and the fire loss was $9,400,- 
000. For the public health department $2,418,- 
499 was spent, while the value of life lost from 
preventable diseases, using Professor Fisher’s 
estimate of $1,700 as the producing value, was 
$56,550,000. 

But life waste in the United States amounts 
to a billion and a half annually in dollars alone, 
the estimated producing value of the lives un- 
necessarily destroyed. 

Figuring a population of 80,000,000 inhab- 
itants, this means a loss annually of $18.75 for 
every man, woman and child in the land. A\l- 
most two-thirds as much as it costs per year to 
educate a child in our publie schools. 

This is a tremendous loss and must be 
stopped; but this is only the loss which occurs 
through death. We have said nothing about 
the loss in working efficiency from those who 
are attacked by the preventable diseases and 
recover from the same. 





Special Cases for 


Chalks Mail Order Trade. 


N. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO. 


20-22-24 Vesey St., 


KANSAS CITY: HOOVER BROS. 


MALT TONICS, 











SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE 
CATALOGUES 


TAKING THE DETAIL WORK 
OFF BUSY SHOULDERS 


SCHAUM 


Engraving & Printing Co. 


Successors to 
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Our Folding Adjustable 
Work Benches. 


Complete occupy when Open 

| 3 feet, and 16 inches Closed, 

a Headquarters for 

*%/| Manual Training Supplies 

CHANDLER & BARBER 
122-126 Summer S&t., 

Boston, Mass, 





A stop must be put to this tremendous waste, 
but how? The men at the head of this great 
national campaign believe that the correct use 
and care of the mouth wield the greatest influ- 
ence for good in this direction. 

In the campaign we have launched we are 
asking you to join us with a view to materially 
increasing the vigor and working efficiency of 
the pupils in our public schools; to help sustain 
the health and happiness of the American home, 
and to restore the strength, comfort and beauty 
of the nation. 

We have in this country the greatest educa- 
tional institution of the world: the public 
school system. In the past the greater portion 
of the effort of this organization has been de- 
voted to the training and development of the 
mind, and so persistent has been our efforts in 
this direction that we have a race strong in 
mind but weak in body. 

Let us use every effort within our power that 
will aid in making our publie schools an insti- 
tution which will produce men both strong in 
body and mind; and let us stand shoulder to 
shoulder fighting for the life and health of man- 
kind until we have health protection in this 
land of ours, which equals at least that given to 
property. 


euwkure and Delicious..... 
HEALTH BEERS 


STOCK ALES 
and PORTER 


...[mperial Mineral Waters... 


FOX HEAD TRI LITHIA WATER 


Waukesha Imperial Spring Company 


WAUKESHA, WIS. 
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APPARATUS—GENERAL, 


Seating Co.N.Y. & Ch’go 
anconnell Sch. Sup. Co....Phila. 
columbia Sch. Sup. Co....---- 

caeeeene es Indianapolis 
5 W. A.  MGGNOR. 4 <6 ssass Chicago 
E aer- -Heimann Co........ Chicago 
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APPARATUS—SCIE! ‘TIFIC, 
sch & Lomb. .Rochester, N. F. 
fiep Optica! Instrument Co.;-._ 
Schoo] Supply Co.... 
es beeecee Indianapolis, Ind. 
¥ Chicago 


oe. Stoelting Co 
er-Heimann Co 
cage Stereo. Co., 


Dept. 
Chicago 


BELLS—MANUFACTURERS. 
yeneely & Co....Waterviiet, N. zs 


st, Louls Bell Fadry.St. Louis, Mo. 
(Dealers. ) 

nnell Sch. Sup. Co....Phila. 
ES Me, A. Rowles......... Chicago 
orr & Lockett Hdw. Co...Chicago 
K erican Seating Co..N. +. Ch’go 
L. A. Murray & Co.. Kilbourn, Wis. 
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BLACKBOARDS—COMPOSITION. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co.. N.Y. 
MeConnell Sch. Sup. Co. . Phila. 
Haney Schoo] Furn. Co......... 
beecesce Grand Rapids, Mich 
mbia School Supply Co.. 
cola Deny eeneee ce Indianapolis, rednd. 
ican Seating Co...N.Y., Ch’go 
amer Murray Kilbourn, Wis. 
Good Paint Co........+... Chicago 
gp. W. A. Rowles Chicago 


BLACKBOARDS—NATURAL 
SLATE. 


BE J. Johnson.......... New York 
Penn. Structural Slate Co 
besece Worth Bldg., Easton, 
Slate Co.... 
Den seeeteescce sects Bangor, Pa. 
Main-Bangor Slate Co. Bangor, Pa. 


(Dealers. ) 


Peckham, Little & Co.. 
McConnell Sch. Sup. Co. 
Haney School Furn. Co 
+ Sr Grand Rapids, 
Columbia Sch. Supply Co 
Indianapolis, 
American Seating Co...N.Y., Ch’go 
B. W. A. Rowles......... Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 


cams. we 
. Phila. 
pids, Mich. 





BOOK COVERS. 


aste Holden Book Cover Co......... 
Ww IEE. os 04060000 Springfield, Mass. 
rreat mm. Book Cover Co.......ees. 
Mab eeescceveces Syracuse, N. Be 
use 
nflu- BOOK DEALERS. 
Keystone Book Co... .Chicago 
are BRUSHES—DUSTLESS. 
ially Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co.. 
. ; bpeccetoecs .Milwaukee, Wis. 
y of 
stain BRUSHES—FLOOR. 
ome, Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co...Chicago 
auty CHARTS. 
Peckham, Little & Co....... iy. me 
[uca- American Seating Co...N.Y., Ch’go 
: Milton Bradley Co.....Springfield 
ublie McConnell Sch. Sup. Co....Phila. 
; Haney School Furn, Co......... 
tion Sssceccee-- Grand Rapids, Mich. 
de- mes Me BOOWIGB. «0.0000 6:0 Chicago 
tl . A. J. Nystrom & Co......Chicago 
ie Goder-Heimann Co........ Chicago 
ts in L. A. Murray & Co.. Kilbourn, Wis. 
s& CLOCKS—PROGRAM. 
Engineering Electric Mfg. Co... 
that Bees ceccccccccs camtiora, Conn. 
a Standard Electric Time Co. Boston 
nstl- Fred Frick Clock Co...........- 
SEES cecccecces ee Waynesboro, Pa. 
g i Hahl Automatic Clock Co.Chicago 
or to 4 AB SIS PS ee Chicago 
H. M. Eldred, 819 Pabst Blidg., 
cv J a Milwaukee, Wis. 
this , 
t CRAYONS 
> 0 
om American Crayon Co. Sendiesie, 
Standard Crayon Mfg. sees 
UPN 4s 660663 69.08 Danvers, Mass. 


Binney & Smith Co..... 
(Dealers. ) 
American Seating Co...N.Y., 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Eagle Pencil Co...........- N. Y. 
McConnell Sch. Sup. Co....Phila. 
Haney Schoo] Furn. Co........- 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


.New York 


Ch’ go 
.N. Y. 
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Columbia School Supply Co..... 
(ike beeads bok Indianapolis, Ind. 
| ae eS Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co.. Kilbourn, Wis. 


Moore Mfg. Co....Springfield, Mo. 


CRAYONS—WATER COLOR. 
Am. Crayon COis.se- Sandusky, O. 
Prang Ed. Co.. . Y., Chicago 


Binney & Smith Co.. -New York 


DEAFENING QUILT. 


MUUNUSS COBO ccc doncckeaes Boston 
DIPLOMAS. 
ee | ee ree © ws. ee 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIP- 
MENT. 


Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co...Chicago 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE TABLES. 


E. H. Sheldon & Co Chicago 
Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co.. 


$ouees -Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Orr & L. vekett Hdw. Co...Chicago 
DRAWING SUPPLIES. 
Winsor & Newton...... Ne York 
Binney & Smith Co.....New York 
Eagle Pencil Co........ Ne York 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co......... 
é4adtededvaaeens Jersey City, N. J. 
Milton Bradley Co..........+.+. 
$006 008006 dcees Springfield, Mass 
Standard ‘Crayon Mfg. Co me 
0680066640000 0088 Danvers, * Mass. 


American Crayon Co..Sandusky, O. 
Economy Drawing Table Co.... 
Toledo, 

Columbia School Supply Co.... 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
-o-N. Y., Chicago 
s0ee0 N. Y., Chicago 


oO. 


Prang Ed. Co.. 


Devoe, Dept. 5 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS. 


John Hall, Jr Chicopee, 
L. E. Knott App. Co 
Se Wee Bees, Givens e ceed 
Jas. B. Clow & Sons 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 
Ss. B. Tobey Wine Wis 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. Milwaukee 
M. H. ee and jane Co.. 

.. Belleville, Ill. 


Mass. 
Boston 


DUPLICATORS. 


Hektograph Co 


y York 
Lawton & Co 


York 


eeeeeeeeed 


ERASERS. 

Winsor & Newton New a? 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co..N. Y. 
Peckham, Little & Co 
American Seating Co.. om c h’ go 
McConnell Sch. Sup. Co. - Phila. 
Haney School Furn. O6;.«. hs Oo as 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Columbia School Supply Co..... 

p62 aa oa-0 eee ae Indianapolis, Ind. 
E. A. ROWS, 2s i6e0%% Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 
Moore Mfg. C Springfield, Mo. 


FIRE-PROOF 
National 


CONSTRUCTION. 
Fire-Proofing Co 


Pittsburg 


FLAGS AND BUNTING. 
Peckham, Little & Co..... 
Haney School Furn, Co........ 

ous s env aens Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Columbia School Supply Co... 

(ina 664 sere eee Indianapolis, Ind. 
Bi TROWIGs isicscdne Chicago 
. A. Murray & Co.. Kilbourn, Wis. 


FLOOR DEAFENING. 


Samuel Cabot Boston 


FLOOR DRESSING. 


Standard Oil Co...Principal Cities 
GAMES. 
Improved Shuffle Board Co.... 


ocvusegwenes Grand Rapids, Mich. 
GLOBES. 
Peckham, Little & Co......N. Y. 
American Seating Co...N.Y., Ch’go 
McConnell Sch. Sup. Co... Phila. 
Haney School Furn. Co....... 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Columbia School Supply Co 


64a) 66n'Suak eae Indianapolis, Ind. 
E. W. A. Rowles......... Chicago 
A, De BORIS 0 620 séeecee Chicago 
Goder-Heimann Co........ Chicago 
Rand, McNally & Co... .Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 


Moore Mfg. Co....Springfield, Mo. 


CST oe 
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GYMNASIUM APPARATUS, 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co...St. Louis 


HEATING AND VENTILATION. 


Peck-Hammond Co..... Cincinnati 
Columbus Htg. & Vtg. Co...... 
Columbus, O. 
ctacedeane Chicago 
Foundry & Furnace 
Bloomington, Ill, 


Lewis & Kitchen 
American 
Co. 


INK WELLS, 


Squires Ink Well Co.Pittsburg, Pa. 
U. 8S. Inkwell Co...Des Moines, 
Ia., and Evansville, Ind. 


KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES. 


Milton-Bradley Co Springfield 
S.A SS eee Chicago 
Thomas Charles Co Chicago 


~ 
“ae 


LABORATORY FURNITURE. 


Economy Drawing Table Co. 
Toledo, ‘Oo. 
Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co.. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Columbia School Supply Co... 
ifs isd ohne Canes Indianapolis, Ind. 
American Seating Co...N.Y., Ch'go 
Cc. H. Stoelting Co Chicago 


LANTERN SLIDES. 
paso Stereopticon Co., 


Dept. 
Chicago 


LATHES. 


Shepard Lathe Co....... Cincinnati 
Oliver Machinery Co........... 
-étbeereeans Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co...Chicago 
E. H. Sheldon & Co Chicago 


LIQUID SLATING. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co.N 
McConnell Sch. Sup. Co....Phila. 
Haney School Furn,. Co......... 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Columbia School Supply Co.... 
bas 060008 s00% Indianapolis, Ind. 
E. A. Rowles Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 
Good Paint Co Chicago 


° we 


MANUAL TRAINING BENCHES. 


Chandler & Barber Boston 
Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co.. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Oliver Machinery Co.....-. cece 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Columbia School Supply Co..... 
Indianapolis, 
Drawing Table Co... 
Toledo, O. 
Chicago 
Chicago 
. Chicago 


Economy * Drawi 
; Christiansen ce Page 
H. Sheldon 
& Lockett Hdw. 


Cc 
E. 


Orr 


Co.. 


MANUAL TRAINING SUPPLIES. 


Chandler & Barber Boston 
Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co... 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Oliver Machinery Co........... 

grand Rapids, Mich. 
C. Christiansen........... Chicago 
E. H. Sheldon & Co...... Chicago 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co...Chicago 
Moore Mfg, Co...Springfield, Mo. 


MAPS. 


Peckham, Little & Co....... N. 
American Seating Co...N.Y., 
McConnell Sch. Sup 2 Phila. 
Haney School Furn, Co......... 
awed beeeens Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Columbia School Supply Co..... 
rrr ey rrr rire Indianapolis, Ind. 
B. W. A. ROWS. ..cccces Chicago 
Goder-Heimann Co....... Chicago 
W. & A. K. Johnston Chicago 
A. J. Nystrom & Co Chicago 
Rand, McNally & Co Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 
Moore Mfg. Co....Springfield, Mo. 


Y. 
Ch’go 


OPERA CHAIRS. 
Peckham, Little & Co. 
American Seating Co... 
Haney School Furn, Co......... 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Peabody School Furniture Co.. 
edu daat .No. Manchester, Ind. 
BE. W. A towles .Chicago 


Arlington H’ts, Lil. 
Co.....Springfield, Mo. 


Peter & V olz. 
Moore Mfg. 


“i 
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Py The names given below are those of the leading and most 

reliable School Supply Houses in the United States 
None other can receive a place in this Directory. Every- 
thing required in or about a school house may be secured 

promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering 

from these Firms. 


PENCIL MANUFACTURERS. McConnell Sch. Supply Co. .Phila. 
D W. A, BGG. «cea tcce Chicago 
Jos, Dixon ae Co. vas oF ‘ ; A. J. HEyGQRGER< « coc ccnset Chicago 
Cis keaead ersey City, . L. A. Murray 0. 
E agle Pemets COecccaceds N.Y. Gey y © Op. ineeure, wom 
Eberhard Faber........ N. Y, City 
SCHOOL FURNITURE. 
PENCIL SHARPENERS. American Seating Co.N. Y., Ch’go. 
W. 4: Cane ae Albany, me me 
F. H. Cook & Co..Leominster,Mass. Economy Drawing ‘Table Co. 
Peckham, Little & Co...... i. 3: * sas an Gish ale Pee Toledo, ‘oO. 
Eagle Pencil Co......... N. Y. City Columbia School Supply Co... 
Eberhard Faber......... N. Y. pried eee Fe a. : Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co........ Peabody School Furniture Co. 
pads 0464465 4e'e Jersey City, N. = a+ 40 +aauae eee SaRSSeEes, Ind. 
a Wee, cee | ES ase debe Chicago Haney School Furn, ee > 
I. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wie... wc ccccice Granda Rapids, Mich. 
pote & Volz. :AroagteR H'ts, Il, 
PEN MANUFACTURERS. B. W. A. Rowies. Carnage 


L. A. Murray & Co... ‘Kilbourn, Wis. 


Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co.N. Y. Moore Mfg. Co. . Springfield, Mo. 


Eagle Pencil Co N. ¥. City 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


American Seating Co.N, Y., Ch’'go. 
Peckham, Little & Co.......N. ¥. 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. N. Y. 
W. A. Choate......Albany, N. Y¥. 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co... Phila. 
Columbia School Supply Co.... 
.+.-Indianapolis, Ind. 
Peabody School Furniture Co... 
-No. Manchester, Ind. 
Haney School Pum, Ge. sécess 
.Grand Rapids, Mich. 
BE. W. A. Rowles. -Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co.. Kilbourn, Wis, 
Moore Mfg. Co...Springfield, Mo. 


PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS. 


Riley Optical Instrument Co.... 


Columbia School Supply Co. 


eevee cceececere Indianapolis, Ind. 
Cc. H. Stoelting Co Chicago 


Y. 


ae 


PLASTER CASTS. 


C. Hennecke Co.,.Milwaukee, Wis. 
P. P. Caproni & Bro Boston 


PLUMBING FIXTURES. 


Columbus Htg. and Vtg. Co. 

Columbus, ‘Oo. 
Chicago 
. Chicago 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL, 


N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co...St. Louis 
Lewis & Kitchen 


lL. Weite Beem COs. cccccvs 
James B. Clow & Sons.. 
Thos. Kelly & Bro Chicago 
Lewis & Kitchen..Ch’go, Kas. City 
Rundle Spence Mfg. Co..Milwaukee 
N, O. Neisom BEEe. CO. .cccccccs 

St. Louis, Edwardsville, Ill. 


SWEEPING COMPOUNDS. 
Peroline Co 


Chicago 


PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES. 


American Portable House Co..... 
Seattle, Wash. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


Teachers’ Exchange ..-Boston 
Pratt Teachers’ Ag’cy..N. Y. City 
Schermerhorn T’ch'rs’ Ag’cy.N. Y. 
Albany T’ch'rs’ A'’cy.Albany, N. Y. 


PROJECTION LANTERNS AND 


ACCESSORIES. School Bulletin Agency. .Syracuse 

Riley Optical Instrument CO w “nest eaten, ae 
Bausch & Lomb..Rochester, N, ¥, Instructors’ Agency..Marion, Ind. 
C. H. Stoelting Co......... Chicago Albert Teachers’ Agency. .Chicago 
McIntosh Stereopticon Co...... Clark Teachers’ Agency. ..Chicago 
eS PrP PTerrrr Terre Chicago McCullough T’ch'rs’ A’cy..Chicago 


Fisk Teachers’ Agency....Chicago 
Yates-Fisher Ag’cy.......Chicago 
Parker Edu. Bureau. Madison, Wis. 
Midland Specialists’ Agency..... 

Warrensburg, Mo. 
Colorado Teachers’ Ag’cy..Denver 


** 


PROGRAM CLOCKS. 


(See Clocks—Program.) 


RELIEF GLOBES AND MAPS. 


McConnell] Sch, Supply Co...Phila. TYPEWRITERS, 
G er- Heim: COel ese Chics 
som ee hicago Smith-Premier Typewriter Co... 
ovseosesenasmeal Syracuse, N, Y. 
ROOFING—SLATE. Remington Typewriter Co...N. Y. 
WK. J. FOMMGGM . 6 50s csaees New York Victor Typewriter Co......N. ¥. 
Penn. Struct. Slate Co......... 
ee ecces Worth Bidg., Easton, Pa. WACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS. 
Keenan Structural Slate Co.... 
 eeae db wees kaeeumens Bangor, Pa. McCrum-Howell Co....New York 
Main-Bangor Slate Co.Bangor, Pa. The United Blectric Co........ 
6006s teu Gad eneaas Dayton, O. 
Palm Vacuum Cleaner Co...... 
SANITARY MNGINMM 20 tn id sce vevstievatunase’ Detroit 
Columbus Htg. & Vtg. Co..... : 
‘ho é ee es hee Columbus, O. VENTILATORS. 
p -He ee Wr Cc 
Geen aitenen Ones eee tole Vacuum Ventilator Co...... Boston 
American Foundry & Furnace 
COccccccescic OCRIEREGm, Zi: WALL DEAFENING. 
Samuel Cabot......eseeees Boston 
SANITARY FIXTURES. 
Keenan Structural Slate Co.... WASTE BASKETS. 
090266505862 00855 .-Bangor, Pa. 
Main-Bangor Slate Co.Bangor, Pa, Crane Bros....... Westfield, Mass. 
Penna. Struct. Slate Co., Worth 
ON, «6000 0045400645 Easton, Pa. ’ ' 
Peck-Hammond Co.Cincinnati, O. WATER COLOR PAINTS. 
, a — oe "oO. Milton-Bradley Co.........+.+5 
lL. Welt Ste: 00i.0.000600 Chicago «ss se eccessccces Springfield, Mass. 
Jas. B. Clow & Sons...... Chicago Am. Crayon Co..... Sandusky, O. 
Lewis & Kitchen......... Chicago Prang Educational Co....Chicago 
Thos. Kelly & Bros...... Chicago pPevoe, Dept. 5...Chicago & N. Y. 
Am. Foundry & Furnace Co.... Winsor & Newton...New York 
6d60Ckt bees bs Bloomington, Il. 


Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. Milwaukee 


N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co....8t. Louis WINDOW SHADE ADJUSTERS. 


Geo. M. Frampton. Pendleton, Ind. 
SCHOOL BLANKS. 


R. R. JONNSON...cccsesese Chicago 
Peckham, Little & Co....... | > a a 2 A. Rowles....... -Chicago 
American Seating Co.N, Y., Ch’go. C. IL. Wimmer....... Columbus, O. 


WHEN YOU WRITE PLEASE MENTION THE SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL’S DIRECTORY. 


STERBROOK’S STEEL PENS. 


Teachers supplied with 


EASIEST WRITING. 
FOR SCHOOL AND COLLEGE USE. 
LONGEST WEARING. 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN MFG. CO. 





95 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 
WORKS, CAMDEN, N. J. 





























Why:not get an estimate 
today on Electric Clocks 
for your School or College? 

















The Seif-winding Automatic Program Clock, for Controlling 
Master Clock, which Runs Secondary Clocks. Run electrically through the Master Clock. Located Signal Bells in Class Rooms, 
all the Clocks in wherever time should be indicated. Require no attention what- and Corridors. 
the System. ever. Made in beautiful Hardwood, Bronze or Marble designs. 


The Standard Electric Time System saves youcare andtrouble. Furthermore, it insures the results you are 
after— accurate time, and the same time indicated by every clock. All clocks are operated electrically, through a central self- 
winding Master Clock. There is no winding, nor setting, and no running down of clocks in this modern system. 


The same Master Clock can run a Program Clock for automatically ringing signals in class rooms and corridors for the 
assembly, dismissal and movement of classes. 


Save yourself care and worry by using electric time and automatic signals. This service promotes punctuality, precision, 
discipline, order and system, which are some of the most valuable lessons to be taugbt. 


If you are a teacher, superintendent, principal or architect simply write today for our specification blank No. S-142 and 
bulletin No. S-32 on school installations. No school is too small or too large to be benefited. We have equipped all kinds 
during the past 26 years. 


The Standard Electric Time Co.2"°%: Waterbury,Conn.,U.S. A. 


NEW YORK, 50 Church St. BOSTON, 35 Congress St. CHICAGO, 752 Monadnock Bidg. SAN FRANCISCO, 68 Post St. 


eS ee ae eo eke See Ma 








We Guarantee 


Our Covers to Last 
A FULL SCHOOL YEAR 
With Ordinary Usage 























Three Covers 


The Neatfit 
The Neatfit-Adjustable 
The Syracuse 


WILLETT’S SCHOOL, MONMOUTH, ILL. 
H. E. Hewitt, Arch’t, Peoria, Il. 
Deadened with Cabot’s Quilt. 


SOUND PROOF FLOORS 


—a necessity in every schoolhouse—are eens by 


Cabot’s Deafening ‘Quilt”}) 


It breaks up and absorbs the sound-waves as 
no other deadener can; it is indestructible, unin- 
flammable, scientific and sanitary; cannot rot, 
will not harbor moths or vermin, and resists fire. 


Three Strong Points 


Waterproof Stock 
Excellent Fit 
Promptness in Filling Orders 


Send your orders to us or write for 
Samples and Prices 


‘*T have found the Quilt invaluable as a deadener of noise.”— 
RUDYARD KIPLING. 








Sample and special brochure on school-house deafening, 
illustrated, sent on request. 


SAMUEL CABOT, inc., Sole Mnfrs, BOSTON, MASS.,U.S.A. |} 


Beware of unsanitary imitations 


The National Book Cover Co. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 












Why:not get an estimate 








today on Electric Clocks 





for your School or College? 








The Seif-winding Automatic Program Clock, for Controlling 
Master Clock, which Runs Secondary Clocks. Run electrically through the Master Clock. Located Signal Bells in Class Rooms, 
all the Clocks in wherever time should be indicated. Require no attention what- and Corridors. 
the System. ever. Made in beautiful Hardwood, Bronze or Marble designs. 


The Standard Electric Time System saves you care andtrouble. Furthermore, it insures the results you are 
after— accurate time, and the same time indicated by every clock. All clocks are operated electrically, through a central self- 
winding Master Clock. There is no winding, nor setting, and no running down of clocks in this modern system. 

The same Master Clock can run a Program Clock for automatically ringing signals in class rooms and corridors for the 
assembly, dismissal and movement of classes. 

Save yourself care and worry by using electric time and automatic signals. This service promotes punctuality, precision, 
discipline, order and system, which are some of the most valuable lessons to be taugbt. 

If you are a teacher, superintendent, principal or architect simply write today for our specification blank No. S-142 and 
bulletin No. S-32 on school installations. No school is too small or too large to be benefited. We have equipped all kinds 
during the past 26 years. 


The Standard Electric Time Co.2":°*« Waterbury,Conn.,U.S.A. 


NEW YORK, 50 Church St. BOSTON, 35 Congress St. CHICAGO, 752 Monadnock Bidg. SAN FRANCISCO, 68 Post St. 














We Guarantee 


Our Covers to Last 
A FULL SCHOOL YEAR 
With Ordinary Usage 


























Three Covers 


The Neatfit 
The Neatfit-Adjustable 
The Syracuse 


WILLETT’S SCHOOL, MONMOUTH, ILL. 
H. E. Hewitt, Arch’t, Peoria, Il. 
Deadened with Cabot’s Quilt. 


SOUND PROOF FLOORS 


—a necessity in every schoolhouse—are produced by 


Cabot’s Deafening Quilt” 


It breaks up and absorbs the sound-waves as 
no other deadener can; it is indestructible, unin- 
flammable, scientific and sanitary; cannot rot, 
will not harbor moths or vermin, and resists fire. 













Three Strong Points 







Waterproof Stock 
Excellent Fit 
Promptness in Filling Orders 












Send your orders to us or write for 
Samples and Prices 


‘*T have found the Quilt invaluable as a deadener of noise.”’”— 
RUDYARD KIPLING. 
















Sample and special brochure on school-house deafening, 
illustrated, sent on request. 


SAMUEL CABOT, inc., Sole Mnfrs, BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 


Beware of unsanitary imitations 


The National Book Cover Co. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 





